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We are always in the market for HONEY and BEESWAX. 


Do not sell until you have seen us. 
We will pay you spot cash for anything you sell us. 





Get our prices on cans and cases. 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 


633 Central Bldg., Sixth and Main Sts. 
Los Angeles, California 
Telephones: Home 10419; Main 5606 
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BETTER THAN TEN | 
— MEN WITH HOES 


The BARKER WEEDER, MULCHER and CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3 garden tools in 1, cuts the weeds under- 
ground and breaks the hardest crust into a porous 
moisture-retaining mulch. ‘‘ Best Weed Killer Ever 
Used.’’ 

The BARKER has eight steel blades which revolve against a 
stationary steel knife running just under the surface. The com- 
bined operation of blades and knife destroys the weeds and forms 
the necessary mulch—INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. A child 


can operate it. Makes gardening profitable and a pleasure. 


The BARKER is adapted to all gardening, in any soil, and 








can be used throughout the seasen. Works right up to plants. 

Has leaf guards Cuts runners. Does far better and much 

faster work than a hoe or wheel hoe. Hus easily attached shov- 

els a ee a. wy od built. _ Pays for itself Thousands of BARKERS now 

quickly in bigger, surer crops with less worry ard work. in use—in market gardens, on 
Illustrated Garden Book FREE farms and in cities and towns. 


tell about this marvelous machine. Sent postpaid on request. Write for it today. 


“Barker Mfg. Co., David City, Neb. Dear Sirs:—I have re- 
ceived the Weeder ” which you so kindly sent us for demonstra- 
tion work i have given it a try out and like it very much. 
It is the hest of any that I have ever seen. I am very glad 
to have this on the Farm and will take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to any one who desires a weeder.—T. S. Parsons, Agrono- 
mist, University of Wyoming, Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station, Laramie, Wyo.” 


Scores of others have written us praising the BARKER. 


Send Now for our free garden book and factory-to-user offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, David City, Neb. 








BARKER with Leaf Guard Attached, 
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ANTED.---50 TONS BEESWAX “a Manufacture into 
SUPERIOR FOUNDATION---Weed Process. ..... 


NOTE.--We also manufacture beeswax into foundation on shares. 
: Prices on request. Your foresight now will fortify you against 
= advanced foundation prices for the season of 1918. 


= Old Combs and Cappings Rendered on Shares 


Our high-pressure steam e uipment secures omy ounce of beeswax. Write for terms. 


: oe Honey Company. Ogden, Utah 
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“When we receive your Honey 


Return mail brings your Money.” 











The Fred W. Muth Co. 











Get Service Like this Man 


Lake City, Mich., May 5, 1917. 
Friend Muth: —Your letter with check for $146.20 for 
wax has been received. Thanks. I do believe you beat 
them all when it comes to quick returns for goods shipped 
you. I may have some more wax to sell after we get our 
cappings melted. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Elmer Hutchinson. 


We Want Immediately 


Extracted Honey 


We buy all grades of Extracted Honey. Large or small lots. 
Send sample and price. If price is right we will buy. Par- 
ties who have Fancy and No. 1 Comb Honey, write us at 
once. We will buy from 40 to 50 carloads this season. 


Beeswax Old Comb 


Send us your beeswax. We pay highest Make some spare money from the wax 
market prices, and send you our check rendered from your old comb. We will 
the same day shipment is received. render it, charging only 5 cents per 


pound for rendering, and pay you best 
market prices for the wax rendered. 


Shipping-cases for Comb Honey 


We are prepared to ship you the same day order is received any number of shipping- 
cases. Several carloads are here now. ready for buyers. Send your order in now be- 
fore our supply is exhausted. We sell Lewis Beeware. 

. 


Remember We remit the same day your shipment arrives. Read the letter 


above and be convinced that this is the house to send your ship- 
SS mentsto. Try us. 














The Fred W. Muth Co. 














“The House the Bees Built” 


204. Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Karly-order Discount 


The early-order cash discount 


for January is two per cent. 
The number of producers who take ad- 
vantage of special discounts for fall and 
winter orders is constantly increasing. 
Send us a list of your 1918 require- 
ments, and we will furnish you with 
quotations. Root’s Goods only. The 
quality is right. . . Beeswax wanted. 








M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 No. Cedar Street 





























NOTICE! 
Honey . Wanted . Honey 








Do not forget, when your crop of honey is 
ready for sale, to send us a sample. State 
your price, also how it is put up. We are 
in the market for unlimited quantities, 
and will pay cash on arrival. Let us hear 
from you before selling your crop. 








C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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HONEY MARKETS 


There is so little honey, either comb or 
extracted, left in the hands of producers, 
that to quote honey iwarkets may well seen 
like catering to the curiosity rather than to 
the servive of the beekeepers. But the hon- 
ey markets may well be a matter of curiosity, 
for no such eonditions have ever before sur- 
rounded the market. Almost unprecedented 
prices. in some instances, have been offered 
during the last month for quick deliveries of 
sarloads of honey at New York. For what 
purpose or market these high prices were 
offered, we don’t know. How stable the hon- 
ey market will continue, nchody knows, for 
sugar prices are uncertain with the proba- 
bility of casier s1 gar in the neaz future when 
the new beet, Louisiana cane, and West 
Indian crops eome onto the market. Some 
markets, too report, light retail demand be- 
sause of too high price. 

With this much said, and saying again 
that the price of honey today is what the 
owner can get for it, we would add that, 
if we were a honey-producer with a crop of 
either comb or extracted to sell, we would 
not take less than the highest price we had 
known to be paid in our locality, 

Below we quote the wholesale price (price 
to the retailer, not to the producer of the 
honey) as sent us by various large city deal- 
ers, also the U. 8. Government Bureau of 
Markets honey prices: 


queeecenencevernensaniaansien 





General Quotations of Wholesalers. 

[These firms are asked to’ quote the wholesale 
prices they make to retailers. Accordingly, their 
prices must be figured at least one profit higher 
than the price paid the producer. ] 

NEW YORK.—Market is well cleaned up on both 
. comb and extracted honey, all grades; prices very 
firm; very little domestic in sight. West Indian 
will not arrive till next month; $1.75 to $1.90 is 
asked for West Indian to arrive; very little steam 


space available; freight and insurance rates very 
high; export demand therefore is light. 


New York Branch. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 24, 
LIVERPOOL.—Since 
price of extracted honey 
to 26 cents per lb 


1917. 








our last cable report the 
has remained firm at 24 
in barrels. We see no possibility 
of a decline in the immediate future because the 
American Government has commandeered 95 per 
cent of all space in steamers coming this way for 
Government purposes, so that only about 5 per cent 
remains for the accommodation of the public, and 
for this the steamship companies are claiming $4.00 
to $5.00 freight for every 100 lbs. There seems to 
be a good crop in Cuba, for a shipper has offered 
us 1,000 barrels, which we are unable to avail 
ourselves of owing to.the lack of transport facili- 
ties caused by enemy submarines. This is a matter 
which will govern prices very largely for the future. 
The price of beeswax is easy at present; 42 to 47 
cents per Ib. according to quality. 
Taylor & Co. 


Liverpool, Eng., Dec. 5. 

ST. LOUIS.—Our market is pretty 
up on comb honey. While receipts of local honey 
have been quite small this fall, the demand for 
comb honey has been light owing to high prices. 
Extracted honey is in good demand, and supplies 
not overly large. We quote comb honey, extra fancy, 
per case, $5.50; fancy, $5.25; No. 1, $4.75; No. 2, 
$4.25. Extracted honey, white, per Ib. 17; light 
amber, in cans, 16; amber (dark), 14 to 15. Clean 
average yellow beeswax brings 40 cts. 

. Hartman Produce Co. 
Mo., Dee. 17. 


well cleaned 


St. Louis, 
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CHICAGO.—During the past month there has 
been little if any variation in prices, with quite 
a good demand, so that arrivals have cleaned up in 
a satisfactory manner. During this month the wea- 
ther has been too cold for safe shipment of comb. 

Chicago, Dec. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


BUFFALO.—Market price on white comb honey 
is steady. Strained honey is very scarce and in 
good demand. We quote comb honey, fancy, per 
lb., 22; No. 1, buckwheat, 21. Extracted honey, 
white, per Ib. 17; light amber in cans, 16; amber, 
in cans, 16. 

Buffalo, Dec. 15. 


KANSAS CITY.—tThe 


Gleason & Lansing. 


market is very firm on 
comb honey. It is selling at $4.75 per case for No. 
!. There is no No. 2 or other zrades on the mur- 
ket, and very little No 1. Extracted is selling from 
15 to 20 cents per pound, according to quality and 
grade. Clean yellow beeswax brings 35 cts. 
C. C. Clemons Produce Company. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17 


PORTLAN D.—Stocks of comb and extracted honey 
are low, with practically no demand, on account of 
high prices. We quote comb honey, _ extra 
fancy, per case, $4.50; fancy, $4.25; No. 1, $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.75. Extracted honey, white, per 'b., BY; 
lightamber, in cans, 16; amber, in cans, 15. 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 12. Pacific Honey Co. 


SYRACUSE.— The 
of the wholesalers is pretty well 
have practically nothing to offer except to city 
trade. We quote comb honey, extrz fancy, per case, 
$5.04; No. 1, $4.80. Extracted honey, white, per 
lh, brings 18. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 


the hands 
exhausted. We 


stock of honey in 


Dee. 19. E. B. 


CLEVELAND. —Demand fair. Supply in market 
is very limited. We quote comb honey, fancy, per 
case, $5.50; No. 1, $5.00 to $5.25. 

Cleveland, O., Dee. 20. C. Chandler’s Sons. 

MONTREAL.—Market is firm and stocks light. 
We quete comb honey, per Ilh., white, 31; No. 
brown, 16; No. 2, per Ib., white, 17; No. 2, brown, 
12. Extracted honey white, per lb. 19; light amber, 
in cans, 18; amber, in cans, 17; 

Gunn, Langlois & Co., Ltd. 
Can., Dec. 17. 


Ross. 














Montreal, 


DENVER.—No change from last quotation. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association. 


U. S. Government Market Reports. 
Honey Arrivals Since Last Report.—Medina, O., 
98,607 pounds Idaho; 72,300 pounds Wisconsin; 
30,020 pounds Michigan; 30,115 pounds Minnesota; 


1540 pounds Ohio. Hamilton Ill, 675 pounds 
Towa. 

Arrivals include receipts during preceding two 
weeks. Prices represent current quotations. 


Philadelphia.—12 barrels Southern, 40 cases New 
York, 297 cases Idaho, 130 cases local comb arrived. 
Demand very active, market very strong; practi- 
cally no honey offered for sale; very few sales. 
Extracted honey- Southern and imported, barrels, 
$1.95 to $2.10 per gallon. Beeswax—no sales re- 
ported. 

» Minneapolis —No rail arrivals; local receipts ex- 
tremely light. Demand moderate, market strong, all 
sales in small lots. Comb honey: Minnesota, 24- 
section cases, extra fancy white, mostly 20 cts. per 
pound; No. 1 white, mostly 18 to 19 cts.; Colorado, 
24-section cases, mostly $5.00. Extracted honey: 
Minnesota, white, 10, 20, and 60-pound cans and 
pails, mostly ZL cts. per pound. Beeswax—no sales 
reported. 

St. Paul—No rail arrivals, very light local re- 


ceipts. Demand moderate, market very firm, very 
few sales, all sales in small lots. Comb honey, 
Colorado, white, 24-section cases, $4.75. Extracted, 


Minnesota, white, 50-pound cans, 17 cts. per pound. 
Deeswax—--no sales reported. 
Chicago.—Supplies and receipts very light. Comb 


honey, stock from nearby states, best white, 23 to 
24 ects. per pound, mostly 23. Extracted honey, 
best nearby, 16 to 17; California, light amber, 


mostly 17 cts. 
New York.—Arrivals, 


465 barrels Cuba, 11 bar- 
rels Porto Rico, 


2 boxes Dutch West Indies, 18 bar- 
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rels Domestic, 1 Illinois. Domestic, no sales re- 
portel West Indian, supplies cleaning up; demand 
good, market firm; good demand for export, but 
hard to get ship space; 16 to 17% cts. per pound. 
Beeswax—73 bags Cuba arrived. Demand moderate, 
market steady, demand moderate for export. Yel- 
low, 38 to 39 cts. per pound; fancy South American, 
40; dark, 35-37. 

St. Louis.—Supplies very light, practically no 
movement. Extracted, cans, Southern, 14% to 15 
cts. per pound. California, 16. Beeswax—no sales 
reported. 

Denver.—Approximately 3500 pounds white to 
light ember extracted arrived. Comb honey, receipts 
very light. Demand exceeds supply, market strong. 
Comb honey, few sales; Colorado, 24-section cases, 
No. 1 white, $4.05; No. 2, $3.65. Extracted honey, 
white to light amber, 16 cts. per pound. Beeswax 
—receipts very light; price to producer, 40 cts. per 
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Kansas City.—No fresh arrivals. Demand light, 
movement moderate, market firm, few sales, all 
sales in small lots. Comb honey, Colorado, quality 
and condition generally good. White No. 1, $4.25 
to $4.50 per 24-section case. Extracted honey, 
Colorado, quality and condition generally good. 
White and extra light amber, 15 to 18 cts. per 
pound, Beeswax—no supplies, no sales reported. 


Cincinnati.—Receipts, extracted honey: 2 cars 
Colorado, 1 car California. Comb, 1 car Colorado. 
Demand and market fair, movement slow. Extracted 
honey, domestic light amber, 17 to 18 cts. per 
pound. Orange and white sage, 19. Comb honey, 
24-section cases, fancy white, heavy, $5.00 to $5.75. 
‘o. 1 white heavy, $4.75. Bees, demand mod- 
erate, market steady. Average yellow, 38 to 40 cts. 

r und, 
viens CHARLES J. BRAND, 

Chief of Bureau. 





pound. Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1917. 
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NOTICE 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 








HN 


TUVALA 


We are now located in our new plant equipped with the 
latest machinery for making supplies. Write for catalog, 
_ which will be ready for mailing in January. 


We Can Save You Money 


no matter how large or how small your order is. A trial will convince 
you. Quality first. 

We also render your wax from old comb and cappings. Our charge 
is only 5 cts. per pound for the wax rendered. Our steam press extracts 
every particle of wax possible to get. 

Give us a chance to bid on your wants. Write for catalog today. 
All correspondence cheerfully answered. 


The M. C. Silsbee Co., Avoca, New York 
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A Fortune in Bees 








One of our large beekeepers in 
New York State last season se- 
cured $10,000 worth of honey, 
and several in our immediate 
vicinity did very well, reaping 
$1000 to $5000 for their sea- 


son’s work. 


They are planning now for next 
season. These looking ahead 
are those that will have next 
fall another good crop at remu- 
nerative prices. Would it not 
be well for you to look ahead 
and lay plans for next summer? 
besides, our government needs 
all the food possible to produce. 








I’, A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee St. 
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WOODMAN’S New Protection Hive 


AFF CUSHION 


-" BURLAP CH 


PAT. ALLOWED AUG.9,'I7. 





The Hive with an inner overcoat. . Wintered 100 per 


cent perfect in 1916-17. . . Winter Problem Solved. 


The same dimensions as formerly. The construction now 1s such that a bottom- 
less corrugated paper box can be telescoped down over the brood nest, in between the 
outer and inner hive walls, as 1 matter of insulation or protection when preparing them 
for winter. The work of preparing the bees for winter with this system is a joy. In 
spring the boxes are removed and stored away in the k. d. flat. A new cireular witb 
large illustrations will deseribe all. Send today for one. 


TIN HONEY-PACKAGES 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our LOW PRICES on Friction Top Pails 
and Cans. We are SAVING MONEY for carload buyers and others of smaller lots, why not you? 
Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices a considerable under general market quotations. 
Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


FRICTION-TOP TINS 


2 lb. cans 2% lb. cans 3 lh. cans 5 Ib. pails 10 lb. pails 


Se . 24 24 ws 12 6 
Crates holding .......... lia id wie 50 50 
Crates holding .......... 100 oan 100 100 100 
Crates holding ....... oe 603 450 on 203 113 





| A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Why Order Karly? 


With the exceedingly high price of honey and the urging on the part of the 
State Department for the production of every ounce of produce possible, you as a 
beekeeper are going to do your part and have probably already made up your 
mind to increase your holdings in bees to the limit of your capacity in caring for 
them. 

Possibly, however, you have lost sight of the fact that it is greatly to your 
interest to get in your orders for hee supplies now. 


. The congestion of last year may be repeated. Many 
F reights are Slow beekeepers who ordered their supplies in February 
were barely able to get delivery in time for the white clover flow. Others had 
to cancel orders, and still others had supplies arrive after the critical storing 
period was over. YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO LET YOUR BEES WAIT A 
DAY ON DELAYED FREIGHT SHIPMENTS. 


; We want as many early orders as possible. 
Early Order Discounts This gives us less of a rush in spring, when a 


Save You Money too large proportion of beekeepers order their 

supplies. This is why we can make a closer 
price for an order sent in before the new year opens. If your bankers were to 
ofter you fifteen per cent interest on your deposits, you would certainly grab the 
chance. A three or four per cent discount on supplies for ordering them three 
months earlier than usual means ten or fifteen per cent interest on your money 
for the year, 1nd you have your goods on time, without fail. 


Send Us a List of Your Requirements. We are in a Posi- 
tion to Give You a Very Close Estimate for Early Order. 


Are You Throwing Money Away? 


No? But are you throwing away old combs, small lots of cappings, or else 
beeswax scrapings and propolis from the tops of your frames when you clean 
them? If not, perhaps you are melting up your combs in an old-fashioned way 
and getting only about half the wax out of them. 

Many beekeepers last year secured their season’s supply of 


Dadant’s Foundation 


by sending in their combs and cappings to be rendered into beeswax and made 
up into fonndation. Our high-pressure steam outfits get all the wax possible, 
save these same beekeepers an unpleasant job and return more beeswax in the 
shape of foundation than they could get by the extra work themselves. If you 
prefer we will pay you HIGHEST CASH PRICE for all beeswax rendered. 


—Send For Our Terms— 
WE WANT BEESWAX—ASK US FOR OUR BEST PRICES 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [linois 





| 
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EDITORIAL — 


THE NEW YEAR of 1918 opens with very 


unusual promise for beekeepers. That prom- 
ise is one of con- 


The Outlook tinued high prices 
andthe Oppor- for their honey. 
tunity for1918 Those prices now 


are the highest 
ever known, and it is not too much to say 
that they will probably be high next sum- 
mer—-just how high in dollars and cents we 
cannot say, because so much depends on lo- 
cal conditions. Last season’s crop left in 
the hands of beekeepers and in storage is 
very small, There is only a little left at the 
retail stores, and that little will soun be ex- 
hausted. If producers last year had secured 
double and treble what they ever did before, 
it is our opinion the market would still be 
almost bare of honey. So even if it were 
possible to preduece that much, prices would 
still be high and every pound would be taken. 

The use of sugar is to be cut down by 
the United States Food Administration still 
lower to 3 lbs. a month per person, or a 
little more than one-third the normal* 
amount consumed. The nations of Europe, 
so far as sugar is concerned, are in worse 
condition than we, for while they have sugar, 
the amount is much smaller than in 
the United States. Europe is crying for 
sugar, and must have it. To make up for 
the shortage she bought honey last season in 
enormous quantities and by the shipload, and 
is still trying to get it. She will be eager 
to get the new crop as soon as it is avail- 
able. 

In addition to the enormous demand for 
honey by the allies, the old avenues of trade 
in this country are scouring the country to 
find honey. Since the war began, and since 
the wide increase of advertising, honey, so 
far from being a luxury, is coming to be 
recognized in this country as a staple article 
of food. When sugar can be obtained only 
in limited quantities, honey is the only sub- 
stitute that can he used, and the housewife 
is using honey as she never did before and, 
what is more, honey has gone into her home 
to stay. 

The time was, and not so very long ago 
either, when the beekeeper who produced his 
honey had to find a buyer; and even then he 
had to shade the price down, down, down, 


*The per capita consumption of sugar is about 
90 Ibs. in the United Stutes. 


in order to make a sale. Today the tables 
are turned. The beekeepers are staying at 
home, and the buyers are coming to them. It 
is not the beekeepers who are shading their 
prices now. It is the buyers, one after an- 
other, who are coming across with more and 
more money. 

Only recently we came across a case where 
a producer had a little honey. The buyer 
asked him how much he would take for it. 
He named an advanced price. The buver 
came back, saying he could not pay it, and 
the beekeeper began to think he had put 
the price too high. The next mail brought 
another letter from the buyer, saying he 
had concluded to take all his honey at the 
price stated; and so on it goes. 

Even tho there should be an early world 
peace, the price would still be high on every- 
thing, ineluding honey. All food supplies 
are short, and will be for some time after 
the great war is over. 

Taking everything inte consideration, it is 
important that the beekeepers of this country 
and Canada speed up. They have the great- 
est opportunity they ever had. They owe 
it as a duty to themselves, and, more than 
all else, they owe it as a duty not only to 
their country and to their allies but to a 
whole hungry world. As long as the war 
lasts, sugar will continue to be held down 
to very small amounts per capita consumption 
—not enough to supply a balanced ration to 
each family. It becomes, therefore, a pa- 
triotie duty on the part of every beekeeper 
to help make up this balanced ration, be- 
cause honey is now a recognized and neces- 
sary food, like wheat, potatoes, and meat. 
It is far more valuable as an energy-pro- 
ducer than any one of those three; and 
while, possibly, no better than sugar, it is 
more easily assimilated and has flavor. 

In order to speed up, the beekeeper shonl:l 
be prepared. That means he should have his 
equipment ready, and what additional sup- 
plies he needs ordered carly. A little later 
on there will be a greater congestion of 
freight than now, and itis already bad 
enough. As freights are slow, the beekeeper 
will do well to buy of his nearest dealer in 
order to save long hauls. If he has not al- 
ready made up his bill of requirements he 
should do it before the next mail goes out. 
And even then his supplies may not arrive 
any too early. The beekeeper who defers 
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ordering for a month or two may get his 
supplies too late for the season. As the 
war continues, the congestion of freight 
will be even more acute; and supplies de- 
livered as late as April and May may not 
give the beekeeper time to nail them up and 
have them ready. 

As to what goods he should order, we may 
be able to give a hint. The demand is go- 
ing to be ten to one for extracted honey as 
against comb. Yes, it may be even a hun- 
dred to one. While comb honey will bring 
a higher price than extracted, there have 
heen some instances where extracted has 
brought as much or even more. It is well to 
bear in mind that comb honey in large lots 
must be sold before freezing weather sets in. 
Extracted can be sold at any time of the 
year, thus enabling the producer to get the 
best price available for the whole season. 
Comb honey is not in demand for export, 
while extracted is. So we would say to the 
large producer who expects to sell in a 
large way, when you make up your bill of 
requirements for supplies, bear these chang- 
ed conditions in mind. The small producer 
of comb honey who is assured of a good 
market at good prices (probably local) 
should consider well before changing over to 
the production of extracted honey. This may 
apply in a few eases to some large pro- 
ducers of comb honey. In either case the 
beekeeper will need all the bees that he is 
able to winter. Even if he winters them all, 
there will he an enormous demand for bees 
in package form; and the beekeeper who ex- 
pects to get bees from the South should piace 
his order at once. It is not always wise to 
buy from those who quote the lowest prices, 
for the man who quotes too low is apt to 
he swamped with orders that he cannot fill 
till too late, and, in addition, may send stock 
that is dear at any price. 

Be sure to specify that bees are to be 
delivered not later than a certain date; an 
it may be necessary to enforce this deman: 
by depositing your check with a local bank 
of the shipper, with instructions not to honor 
the check till the bill of lading is turned 
over showing that the bees have been ship- 
ped. It would be well to stipulate also that 
the check is not to be paid unless the bees 
are shipped on or before a certain date. In 
most cases the Northern heckeeper wants 
his bees shipped in early spring or not at 
all: and this plan of procedure will keep 
the money in the bank till the bees are on 
the way and insure good faith on the part 
of the shipper. 


ea A a 


MANY BEEKEEPERS, whose have 
gone into winter quarters with doubtful sup- 
plies of stores, are con- 
fronted with this very 
serious question: If 
I need it, can I get 
sugar to feed my bees? 

It will be remembered that last fall the 
U. 8. Food Administration took over control 
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of the sugar supply and directed that a fam- 
ily could get only two pounds at a time. 
Very recently the Food Administration has 
eut the sugar allowance for domestic uses 
down to three pounds per month per person, 
which is only a little more than one-third 
the normal per capita consumption of sugar 
per annum. 

Many beekeepers last fall found their 
colonies short of food, and, expecting to 
feed, were unable to do so on account of 
sugar shortage. The result was they let their 
colonies go into winter quarters short of 
stores, hoping that they would be able to get 
sugar next spring. 

The beekeepers who attended the various 
conventions of state associations recently 
held expressed considerable anxiety at these 
conventions as to whether they would be 
able to get any sugar next spring. Some 
expressed the fear that thousands and thou- 
sands of colonies would die from starvation. 

Mr. B. F. Kindig, secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Beekeepers’ Association, found in 
his state that many colonies were put up for 
winter short of stores, and he wrote us, ask- 
ing us to get in touch with the powers-that 
be at Washington, to the end that sugar 
might be obtained for the beekeepers. Ac- 
cordingly, we addressed a note to Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of the Bureau of Entomology, in- 
closing Mr. Kindig’s letter, suggesting that 
he go in person before the Food Administra- 
tion and explain the situation. We gave it 
as our opinion that every pound of sugar 
given to the bees would enable them to turn 
back 10 Ibs. of honey; and we hoped that 
he would explain to the Food Administration 
that thousands of colonies would die unless 
they could have sugar the coming winter and 
spring. As the time was getting late we 
asked him to wire us the result of his in- 
vestigation, as we were about to go to press 
with this issue. This he did as follows: 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 16, 1917. 

Food Administration, realizing importance of sav- 
ing bees, have willingly endeavored to help bee- 
keepers to secure sugar in urgent cases reported, 
but no announcement of this was made, as shortly 
after Jan. 1 sugar should be generally available. 
Beekeepers can save colonies by using hard candy 
or syrup fed on warm days, 

a PHILLIPS. 

The Israelites of old could not make bricks 
of clay without straw; neither can. the bee- 
kecpers make bricks of candy without sugar! 
But, we infer from this telegram that the 
Food Administration has in some eases di- 
rected that beekeepers, who have written, 
be allowed sufficient sugar to feed their bees. 
O. L. Hershiser, of New York state, whom 
we met at the Toronto convention, said he 
had no difficulty in getting a permit from 
the Food Administration to get all the sugar 
he needed for his bees to keep them from 
starving. All that Mr. Hershiser had to do 
was to present a letter from the Food Ad- 
ministration to any grocer or wholesale 
house, who was thereby authorized to give 
him the sugar he needed. 

We have no doubt, from what Dr. Phillips 
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writes, that others can do likewise in case 
there should be a shortage of sugar next 
spring. The Administration, however, feels 
that there will be no shortage after Jan. 1, 
altho some high authorities on sugar say this 
relief cannot come before Feb. 1 or even 
later. 

Claus Spreckels, in an interview before 
the Senate Committee, declared that 1,323,- 
000 tons more of sugar had been produced 
this year than last for the world’s usage. 
He seemed to feel that the shortage was due 
to too much official red tape. However that 
may be, and it may well be doubted, we have 
been told time and again that plenty of 
sugar was going to be available. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has seemed to become scarcer 
up to this time. 

If what President Jager has said else- 
where is true, that there is little or no sugar 
in Europe, when this surplis that Mr. 
Spreckels speaks of becomes available it will 
likely be sent to Europe. In view of the 
crying need of sugar thruout the world there 
will be a big and constant demand for sugar, 
and for honey also. 

Altho the U. 8. Food Administration has 
not vet deelared a policy or method of pro- 
cedure in furnishing beekeepers with sugar 
necessary for feeding their bees, yet we be- 
lieve that this will be done. The govern- 
ments of both France and Switzerland have 
attended to providing for the needs of bee- 
keepers in those countries for sugar. It is 
in no way probable that the United States 
Government will be so shortsighted as to do 
otherwise. 

——ar Ao 


WE HAVE TAKEN in practically the entire 





series of state conventions, comprising [- 
linois, Ohio, West- 

The Demuth ern New York, 

Method of Michigan, Iowa, 
Wintering Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin, and Ontario, 
Canada. At each of these conventions we 
earried along one of those inner cases as 
deseribed in our last issue, page 921. Con- 
trary to what we had expected, the largest 
heekeepers believe that there is much in that 
method of wintering, and thought it well 
worthy of a trial. 

We learned in Michigan of one man who 
had tried it, and found it to be successful; 
but his objection to it was the work of pack- 
ing and unpacking. 

At other conventions we encountered the 
question as to whether a ten-frame colony 
could be squeezed down to seven frames; 
and others expressed a fear that it might 
be necessary to give the bees more room 
for brood in the spring, before it would be 
wise to unpack. 

Chalon Fowls, of Oberlin, Ohio, to whom 
we have often made reference, would over- 
come the last objection by making the inner 
ease eapable of holding eight instead of 
seven frames, as shown in our December is- 
sue. He thinks a ten-frame colony could be 
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squeezed down to eight in the fall, and an 
eight-frame would leave all the room that 
would be needed for brood up to the time 
of unpacking. He admits, however, that he 
prefers a seven-frame capacity, provided 
there was a chance to give sufficient room in 
the spring. It might be advisable for the 
beekeeper who proposes to winter by this 
plan next fall to make a thoro trial of both 
seven and eight frame inner eases, to de- 
termine which is better adapted to his needs. 


os A a 


1T WILL BE remembered that some time 
ago Francis Jager, Professor of Apiculture 






in the University of 

Honey and Minnesota, and also 

S Other Sweets President of the Na- 
wT in Europe tional Beckcepers’ As- 


sociation, was sent to 
Hurope by the United States Government as 
a deputy commissioner to investigate the 
Red Cross conditions in Servia. As he 
speaks nearly all the languages of Europe 
he was eminently fitted for the job. In our 
last issue we announced that he was about 
to return. He arrived home cn'y a few days 
ago, and we had the pleasure of meeting him 
at the Minnesota beekeepers’ convention 
where he told us something of the condi- 
tions in Europe. 

He is now a commissioned officer with the 
rank of major, wearing the uniform indicat- 
ing that rank. It would be impossible, he 
said, in explanation, to go anywhere in Eu- 
rope without a commission and a uniform. 
One of the questions we asked was how hon- 
ey was selling in Europe. In answer he ex- 
hibited some samples he brought home of 
what he was sure was American honey, judg- 
ing it by the color and taste. He showed 
a half-pound jar that was selling at 55 
cents, and pound jars for $1.10 retail, and 
they were very much in demand at that. 
The honey was of good body and flavor, some 
of it mountain sage, some of it clover, and 
sonie from other well-known American 
sources. 

As to what the nations of Europe are us- 
ing in the shape of sweets or sugar, he said 
that the German population had no sugar 
of any sort, and were using saccharine. This 
has absolutely no food value, and, we are 
told on geod authority, is a cumulative 
poison. The allies were using some sac- 
charine, but they had a litt!e sugar at the 
hospitals and at some of the bar:acks; but 
honey was the real swect* which any one 
could buy, providing he had the price. 

There is no prospect, according to Profes- 
sor Jager, that the great war will cease for 
two or three years to come. The conditions 
there, he says, are indescribable, unbelieva- 
America know nothing of the 


* It should be remembered that Professor Jager 
was in Europe when there was a sugar shortage. 
Whether the situation has since been relieved, as 
would be indicated by the statement of Claus 
Spreckels, that there was no shortage, we do not 
know. 
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suffering and privations thruout all Europe. 

He told of one beekeeper, whose name we 
have forgotten. This man had been driven 
out of house and home. He gathered together 
a few bees and established a little apiary. 
He also built a little shack of a building that 
he called home, when—bang! a shell struck 
his premises, tore up his little apiary, scat- 
tered the hives right and left, and tore out 
the whole side of his house. Said Mr. Bee- 
keeper, ‘‘ Look at those bees. What a mess 
I have got! ’’ And then Jager significantly 
remarked, ‘‘ He never said a word about the 
damage to his house—it was only of those 

lessed bees that he lost. That man,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ is a real beekeeper, and we ought to 
make him a life member of the National 
Beckeepers’ Association.’’ 

Professor Jager was expecting to go on 
to Washington within two or three days to 
submit his report. 


es 4 os" 





SINCE THE ARTICLE on page 10, entitled 
‘‘ Sugar for Feeding Next Spring,’’ was 


written and _ printed, 
Direct from we have received from 
the U. S. Food the U. S. Food Ad- 
Administration ministration a tele- 


gram in reply to one of 
our own asking just what beekeepers could 
expect from the Food Administration in case 
sugar be needed for feeding. This telegram 
reads as follows: 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 21, 1917. 
E. R. Root, Editor GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 

Medina, O.:— 

Food administration has endeavored to help bee- 
keepers secure supplies of sugar in urgent cases 
reported. If sugar is not absolutely needed at this 
time to keep bees alive, would prefer that purchases 
be deferred. Sugar should be available in sufficient 
quantities after middle of January or first of Febru- 
ary so that beekeepers should experience no trouble 
securing sufficient quantities to meet their needs. 

U. S. Foop ADMINISTRATION. 


While this direet word from the Food Ad- 
ministration to the beekeepers is not specific 
as to just when and how beekeepers can se- 
eure sugar for feeding, it implies clearly that 
their sugar needs will be met. With the ex- 
pectation that the sugar shortage will be re- 
lieved within a month, the Food Administra- 
tion asks only what is reasonable in sug- 
gesting that beekeepers at this time defer 
their sugar purchases just so far as possible. 
Don’t buy sugar for feeding until absolutely 
necessary—then the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion will help you. 





os A oa 


IN OUR November issue, page 830, we 
mentioned some of the difficulties in getting 

queens thru the mails 
Queens for Export to foreign countries, 
Not Fumigated and how _ successful 

shipments were below 
the average of a few years ago. Among 
other things it was suggested that perhaps 
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the fumigation of mail matter to foreign 
countries to prevent the spread of disease 
in the human family might be the reason 
why the percentages of losses weve greater 
than formerly. We took the matter up with 
the Postoffice Department at Washington, 
inquiring whether packages of queen-bees to 
foreign countries were fumigated either be- 
fore leaving this country or on arrival at 
point of destination. The following letter 
from the Department will explain: 

Second Assistant Postmaster General, 

Division of Foreign Mails. 

Mail-sacks are not subjected to fumigation at this 
office previous to despatch to foreign countries, and, 
as far as is known, no disinfection occurs at destina- 
tion. - It is believed the death of the bees may be 
due to detention of mails abroad, probably while 
awaiting examination by censor. J. G. PATTEN, 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1917. Postmaster. 


oo fi 2 


JUST AS WE go to press with the last side 
of the last form we receive a letter from 
A. I. Root, now in 
Florida. He, as our 
readers will remember, 
has been working on 
the possibility of mak- 
ing the trade winds of Florida drive his auto- 
mobile instead of using gasoline. He has 
been having some extensive correspondence 
with the Wind Electrie Co., of Wyndmere, 
North Dakota, that builds windmills for 
charging storage batteries large enough to 
drive an electric automobile. The result of 
this correspondence is shown in the letter 
below. 





Air (‘‘ free as 
air ’’) for Run- 
ning Automobiles 


Qn this 18th of December I have just received 
a telegram to the effect that my electric windmill for 
charging the batteries of my electric auto will be 
shipped at once from Wyndmere, North Dakota, and 
that the inventor will come with it to see that it 
is properly installed. Of course I am happy. I will 
tell you about my garden and chickens later. 


——s A os 
J. W. TINSLEY, Ames, Ia, at the Iowa 


convention, reported that he had tried paint- 
ing hot wax on the sur- 


Painting Founda- face of full sheets of 
tion with foundation in  brood- 
Hot Wax frames, and that he 

" had found the result to 
be very satisfactory. He had tested out 


both painted and unpainted, and found the 
former showed no stretch of comb in draw- 
ing out. He uses enough hot wax to make 
the sheet weigh about 50 per cent more. 

Considerable discussion followed, some of 
which showed that this method was rather 
wasteful of wax, at present high prices; and 
that the use of more horizontal wires near 
the top of the frame would prevent all 
stretch or sag. Beeswax is expensive; and 
if we can prevent sagging by any scheme 
of wiring we are that much ahead, because 
fine wire is inexpensive. Moreover, a frame 
well wired will hold the comb in place, no 
matter how much rough usage it may re- 
ceive in shipping vr in the extractor. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Boiled-down Summary of the Valuable Points in my Life and in Gleanings 


in Bee Culture for 


Perhaps I should explain to our readers 
that Huber has been hard at work with me 
in making the material for a book that will 
contain a review of my life and the prob- 
lems in bee culture that have been thrashed 
out during the past 50 years or more; for 
we have included the writings of ‘‘ Nov- 
ice,’’ as I was called at that early day, taken 
from the American Bee Journal where they 
were published several years before Glean- 
ings was started. 

Between 1873 and 1876 I made many ex- 
periments in regard to feeding. I even went 
so far as to feed a whole barrel of sugar to 
a colony—of course late in the fall after 
honey had ceased to come in. I also, at the 
same time, made experiments in chaff pack- 
ing, and brought out what I called my chaff 


hive. It was during these early days, too, 
that I was making experiments with the 


first all-metal honey-extractors and_ the 
‘* one-pound’’ sections 

Below is a sample of some of the conclu- 
sions that I came to at that early date. I 


give place to it here to show how my whole 








the Past Fifty Years 


mind was focused on the bees. You see that 
even then I was advocating the let-alone 
plan. 

‘¢ Of all the blunders in bee culture, I 
feel that there are few greater than fussing 
to get the honey out of combs where it is 
nicely sealed up, and then fussing still more 
to get it back again in the same combs. I 
would even give up feeding whenever possi- 
ble. Why, just think of it! the best colony 
in my apiary in the spring of 1876 had not 
had one minute’s time expended on it for 
the previous six months. At that rate one 
person could take care of a thousand hives 
until the time for surplus honey comes.’ ’— 
Gleanings, p. 130, 1876. 

At the present time I cannot tell you just 
when the publication of this story of my life 
and work will be begun. It will be printed 
serially in Gleanings first and then brought 
out in book form. You may rest assured, 
however, that as a book it will be offered 
very low (considering the amount of valua- 
ble matter) to the readers of Gleanings. 

A. I. ROOT. 








Root reading the last pages of his autobiography in November, 1917. 
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N these eol An ordinary 
umns we INEXPENSIVE WINTERING © super-cover ‘cov: 
have fre- ers the inner 


quently mention- 
ed the Long Idea 
hive as used by 
the late O. O. 
Poppleton, of 
Stuart, Florida 
—a hive that 
has 24 or 30 brood-frames all in one story. 
The advantages of this hive have been 
pointed out—it has a large capacity, and dur- 
ing the season there is no heavy lifting of 
supers such one encounters when run- 
ning a three-story standard Langstroth hive 
on the tiering-up principle. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Poppleton used this hive 
beeause, as the season progressed, he could 
expand the brood-nest without putting on 
upper stories, so that during the entire ex- 
tracting season it would not be necessary 
for him to lift anything heavier than a 
brood-frame or a hive-cover. A number of 
writers have suggested that this big hori- 
zontally expanded hive with only one story 
would be excellent for wintering. All that 
is necessary is to select in the fall of the 
vear the heaviest and best combs, contract- 
ing the brood-nest down to about eight 
combs. These are then put into an eight- 
frame hive-body or an inner case set length- 
wise in the big horizontal hive as shown in 


as 


Fig. 1. A suitable bridge or covered :un- 
way connects the inner and outer entrance 


which may be at the side or the end. The 
illustration, Fig. 1, shows the entrance at the 
far end of the hive. 











Vig. 1.—Long Idea hive serving as a winter case 
for a single-walled eight-frame hive. 


An Ordinary Hive Packed Inside of 
a Long Idea Hive; also a Regular 
Hive on End, Inside of Three Supers 


By E. R. Root 





hive, then pack- 
ing material is 
poured between 
the outer and in- 
ner hive. There 
must now be pro- 
vided a shallow 
super made of cheap lumber to go on the 
top of the outer hive, and to hold the pack- 
ing on. (See Fig. 2.) This gives us a colony 
well packed in a double-walled hive; and be- 
yond the shallow rim, to told the packing on 
top, there is no other equipment required 
provided one already has eight or ten frame 
hives. If he does not have these, he can 
make an inner case. In either case the ex- 
pense of packing bees is very small. 

The colony can be left in the inner hive 
till late in the spring or until the bees begin 
to need room, at which time they can be 
unpacked and the inner hive remceved, when 
the frames are turned around the cther way 
and additional combs given. The outer en- 
trance and the outer appearance of the hive 
remains just the same. 

With this hive, the beekeeper is in a posi- 
tion to expand the brood-nest as much as 
he pleases during the entire season without 





any heavy iiftirg—a feature taet will be 
appreciated by women and 9o'der men who 


cannot very well lift the heavy 
the ordinary ten-frame hive. . 
We are trying some colonies on 


supers of 


this plan, 


and shall be able to give our readers a re- 
port next spring. 





Fig. 2.—Front view of the Long Idea hive with 
an extra rim set on to hold sufficient packing. 
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Fig. 3.—Ten-frame hive standing on end with a super-cover tacked on the bottom and a queen-excluder 


on the top. 


THE MODIFIED DEMUTH PLAN 
OF WINTERING. 

At the Ohio state convention at Lima, the 
secretary, Ernest Kohn, after hearing our 
description of the Demuth plan of wintering 
as illustrated on page 921, December, asked 
why we needed to have a special inner case 
at all; he mentioned using an eight or ten 
frame super and standing it on end in an- 
other hive-body in such a way that it would 
leave a packing-space on the sides and one 
end. What he was driving at will be more 
clearly illustrated in Fig. 3. His idea is that 
without making any special device or inner 
case, one may utilize the material already 
present in a well-regulated extracted-honey 
apiary. On coming home we arranged the 
combination as shown in Fig. 3. The brood- 
nest was lifted off its hive-bottom and an 
empty hive-body put on in its stead. On the 
top of the brood-nest was tacked a queen- 
excluder, after nailing two 5/16 inch cleats 
between the excluder and the frames to hold 
the latter in position. See Fig.4. The bottom 
of the hive-hbody was covered with a super- 
cover or bee-escape board made to project be- 
yond one end about two inchesjand then tack- 
ed in place. The purpose of this is to pro- 
vide an entvanee way to the bottom of the 
frames so the bees can get out. At the sides 
and top of this opening was tacked a strip 
of wood to prevent the packing from clos- 
ing up the inner entrance. The whole thing 
is then placed on the regular bottom-board 
and then shoved tight against the front 
end of the hive so that the frames are stand- 
ing on end and crosswise of the outer hive. 


Before nailing, the super-cover is slid up enough to make an entrance at the lower end, then 
a cleat is nailed on as shown, to support the packing. 


Common forest leaves are now packed in 
around the sides and back of the inner case 
now on end. Another hive-body is then put 
on, and more leaves packed in. Last of all, 
another hive-body or a shallow super is put 
on top. This is likewise filled with leaves. 

It will be noted that Dr. Kohn’s scheme 
of wintering requires no other equipment 
than that found in the regular extracting 
apiary. If one had an extra super-cover he 
would not need to use the queen-excluder; 
but the queen-excluder will hold the pack- 
ing away from the top of the frames just as 
well, provided leaves are used. The exeluder 
would not be satisfactory if sawdust or fine 
shavings were used. 

We see no reason why this scheme of pack- 
ing should not be very satisfactory for 
wintering; but in order to get the best re- 
sults, the super should be placed on end 
about the first part of September so the 
bees may begin forming their winter case. 

There is one serious objection to this 
method of packing. It is impossible during 
the fall or spring to get at the inner brood- 
nest for the purpose of seeing the queen 
and the amount of stores, unless one unpacks 
the whole hive. 

In the fall, this trouble might be avoided 
by using the super-cover, at the top and 
bottom of the inner hive before standing it 
on end. Then the bees could be left un- 
packed until cold weather. Just prior to 
this the inner hive could be lifted out, stood 
up in its former position, and the frames ex- 
amined. 

It should be noted that the entrance pas- 
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_Fig. 4.—Before nailing the queen-excluder on the 
hive two cleats are tacked across to hold the brood- 
frames in position. 


sageway of a hive packed thus will be 
rather devious, for the entrance of the inner 
hive is opposite the side of the outer hive. 
The bees will go in at one corner, pass along 
for a distance of a few inches, and then 
turn to the right under the frames now stood 
on end. 

Whichever of these two methods is used, 
we should be glad to see tried out in dif- 
ferent localities this plan of wintering with 
frames on end. The first allusion we find 
to this style of wintering is by Moses Quin- 
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by in the American Agriculturist, p. 447, 
Dee., 1870. The following is the plan as 
there given: 

‘* For the benefit of those using the Quinby 
hive, or any other hive in which the frames 
are supported by the bottom-board, I wish 
to say now that they may be arranged for 
winter with but very little trouble, and com- 
bine all the advantages of the straw hive, 
with many others, for outdoor wintering. 
First, prepare the bottom-board by securing 
ventilation thru it in such a manner that it 
will not become obstructed by any dead bees 
that happen to drop. Then arrange a pas- 
sageway for the bees from near the center 
to the outside entrance. Next get out a 
strip, one inch by 1%, one foot long, and 
nail a strip of hoop iron on one edge, pro- 
jecting % inch. This will support the frames 
in the same manner as usual. Lay this 
across the bottom and set one end of the 
frames on it, hooking fast to the hoop iron, 
keeping the same relative position of combs, 
and all the frames will stand just the other 
way—across the hive—and be about four 
inches from every side of the hive. Cover 
the top of the frames with canvas, and then 
fill with soft straw, hay, or chaff, or even 
dry sawdust, closely packed, even full. Open 
one of the ventilators near the top, and all 
the moisture will pass so very slowly 
thru the straw that most of the heat will 
be retained near the bees; and if they are 
in good condition to start with they will 
be not only safe but very comfortable all 
winter.’’ 
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E have next to the 
now used 250 LONG IDEA HIVES brood. Or if de- 
the Long sired a _ super 

Idea hive for a - may be used di- 

sufficient time to Some of the Advantages of Fives rectly over the 

make us quite Capable of Horizontal Expansion brood-nest, and 
certain that we : shifted later to 
shall like it. Compared to Standard Hives one side for the 

Two hundred bees to cap. 

and fifty col- By Fecmmen B. Renter Swarming is 


onies is the greatest number we have ever 
had; but we should like to have three hun- 
dred in this style of hive next summer. 

When the queen is old, and the surplus 
combs contain drone-cells, we are obliged to 
use excluders. Ordinarily we keep the 
brood-nest in the center of the hive, use two 
division-boards, and give the colony room 
whenever needed. It is always easy to give 
more room, as there are thirty-two frames, 
11% inches from center to center. Near the 
close of the honey season we shift the few 
remaining combs of brood and honey and 
give the bees a comb to catch any last drib- 
ble of honey that may be gathered. 

We do not attempt to produce much comb 
honey with this hive, altho it is possible to 
do so by using wide frames to hold the sec- 
tions and keeping one frame of foundation 


still a question, altho we think we are 
better prepared to handle this problem with 
the Long Idea hive than with one that 
must be tiered up. We certainly are saved 
a great deal of heavy lifting. With our 
old hives, giving room in the spring always 
used to bother me; but not so with these 
hives in which one or more combs ean be 
given at pleasure. The inside covers are 
in three parts; and it is a simple matter 
to give them ventilation above. In addition 
to the ventilation we find young queens and 
plenty of comb room helps to keep down 
swarming. 

Unless we were able to move our bees we 
should be compelled to go out of the business 
entirely. We have found an easy way of 
moving, even with this size of hive. Before 
the time to start, the bees are prepared by 
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Long Idea hives with a vengeance. Freeman Reeder, Fisher’s Ferry. Pa., has 250 of them in use. 


putting the combs with adhering bees into 
carrier boxes which are set inside of the hive 
until the bees have settled. The boxes are 
then screened, the entrances closed, and the 
carrier boxes are ready for moving. If the 
hives are made of light stuff it is very easy 
to load and unload them. One evening we 
moved twenty large hives on a hay-rack, 
which seemed just about the right convey- 
ance for this purpose. 

Since using the Long Idea hive it has 





seemed to us that the bees work differently, 
and also behave in quite a different manner. 
We think that they sting less, and that they 
are driven from one end of the hive to the 
other very easily and with little smoke. 

For wintering we pack the hives. This 
is short work—two chaff division-boards, one 
eushion, contracted entrance with. storm- 
hood, and all is completed. 

FREEMAN E. REEDER. 
Fisher’s Ferry, Pa. 
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N_ Gleanings, Honestly, I am 
March, page FEEDING WITHOUT ROBBING youre within 
178, I read , . a dozen or two 
with ‘considera- Why is there ‘Danger from Robbing just how many 
ble interest that in One Instance and no Indication colonies we 
article by Mr. have; but I 


Bartlett, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ From 
one Colony to 
532.’’ Twenty- 
two years ago Mr, Bartlett started with one 
colony, and just 22 years ago last May, the 
first colony I ever owned was bought for me 
at the sale where all my great-uncle’s apiary 
was disposed of. For the next few years I 
was working on the farm of 150 acres, and 
found little time to devote to bees—in fact, 
it was five or six years after buying that 
first colony that we definitely decided to try 
to make a living from bees. 

It is a generally accepted truism that 
‘* comparisons are odious;’’ but in so far 
as I shall do any comparing, the advantage 
will all be in favor of friend Bartlett, so I 
think he will bear with me in my comments 
on his article. 

First of all, I would say that the whole 
spirit of the article impresses one with the 
idea that the author is an up-to-date busi- 
ness man, with neat and efficient apiaries, 
and every thing spick and span, The exact 
number of colonies, ‘‘532,’’ shows precision. 


of such Trouble in Another ? 
By J. L. Byer 


would know on 
my first visit, if 
any were ‘‘ lift- 
ed’’ from an 
apiary. Score one against me for ecareless- 
ness on this point. ‘‘ I try to keep my api- 
aries spick and span.’’ I am afraid that I 
don’t do this, or at least I don’t try hard 
enough, for our apiaries certainly are not 
always pretty to look at. 

‘* Honey-houses in a presentable condi- 
tion.’’ Here again we plead guilty to not 
coming up to that ideal; for often in the 
rush of the season our honey-houses are not 
in shape to receive company. 

**T won ’t have a leaky cover or old rotten 
hive.’’ These are sound business principles 
as claimed by friend Bartlett, without a 
doubt; but once more I fall down lament- 
ably, as we certainly have quite a few old 
hives and possibly — no, probably —a few 
roofs that leak more or less. While it is 
true that, with over 700 colonies, at least 
600 of which are still in the second-hand 
hives in which they were bought, a fair ex- 
cuse might be given for having old hives; 
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yet I do not try to justify their use—what 
is the use when nobody would treat your 
excuse decently, even if you made one? In 
justice, tho, I would say that at least 500 
of my hives are practically as good as new, 
and the other 200 yield just as much surplus 
per colony as their better-housed neighbors. 

Having said all this by way of introduc- 
tion, I now come to the main point in the 
article—in fact, the only point that is not at 
all clear to me, With perfect hives, a uni- 
form equipment, and an excellent manager, 
why did Mr. Bartlett have trouble with 
robbing during fall feeding when using the 
Miller feeder? Dozens of beginners and 
others have written me on the subject of 
feeding for winter stores, and I do not be- 
lieve that I ever cautioned a single one as 
to any particular danger that might arise 
from robbing. 

For fifteen years at least, we have each 
fall had to do some fall feeding. Some 
years thousands of pounds of sugar have 
been fed, With a mixed equipment in way 
of hives—good, bad, and indifferent in so 
far as the state of repair is concerned, and 
using Miller feeders with square boxes 
about four inches high holding about twen- 
ty pounds each—never once did we have a 
ease of robbing if we except a single case 
of ‘‘peaceable’’ robbing in the home apiary 
two years ago. Our Miller feeders hold 
about twenty-five pounds each; and since 
we do not have enough feeders at each yard 
to feed the whole apiary, we generally feed 
two or more yards at the same time, alter- 
nating visits every other day. While we 
prefer to do the feeding in the evening, yet 
if that time is not convenient we would 
not hesitate to feed at any time in the day. 


NO ROBBING EVEN WHEN THERE’S 
A LEAK. 

A few years ago a friend of mine who 
farmed and also kept quite a nice little 
apiary, decided to take a trip to Europe. 
As he would be away till November, he 
asked me to feed his bees for winter.’ A 
fall flow was lacking that season, and much 
feeding was necessary. Altho busy, I prom- 
ised to help him out; and before he left he 
provided all the sugar needed, telling me not 
to spare it. During a hot spell in September 
IT fed all those bees with Miller feeders, do- 
ing the work in the early afternoon, and 
then going to one of my own yards to 
feed before coming home. Never was there 
the slightest trouble from robbing under 
those conditions, and every colony came 
out in rousing condition next spring; for, 
needless to say, I made them heavy enough. 

In feeding, more than once I have had 
feeders leak at first and even run out a 
little at the entrance. But even then no 
robbing was ever done—at least I never 
found a single colony injured in any way, 
On rare oceasions I have had bees get in at 
the top of the feeder, but this also never 
resulted in robbing. Truly I am at a loss 
to explain the difference in this matter, and 
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would welcome any help in that line. Friend 
Holtermann once told me that, with packed 
hives, robbing was less in evidence, as bees 
are more loath to go thru the passage to the 
inside of the hive, since the guards have a 
better chance to keep out intruders. Our ex- 
perience has been mostly with packed hives 
until the last few years, during which time 
we have used the inverted friction-top pail 
with punctured lid—a feeder that is even 
better in our estimation than the Miller, 
which was previously our favorite, As Mr. 
Bartlett feeds very early in the season, while 
we cannot feed till September, owing to the 
fact that the supers are not off till then, I 
at first thought that the difference in time 
of feeding might explain his trouble. But 
this is not sufficient cause; for some years 
ago, when we thought that there was some- 
thing to be made in the plan of feeding back 
extracted honey to fill out sections, we di- 
luted honey and used it freely in Miller 
feeders, yet no robbing was ever noticed. 

With all the bees we have handled, with 
various kinds of hives, many colonies being 
bought and transferred into other hives, 
only once have we lost a colony by robbing, 
and that was at the Cashel apiary last Sep- 
tember. One very warm day in September, 
we happened to be in the apiary and found 
in the honey-house half a dozen or so supers 
taken off after clover flow, which were wet 
from the extractor and showed signs of 
moths. Three colonies were each given two 
of these wet supers, and we left the yard a 
few minutes later, all being quiet. Two 
days after, calling at the yard again we 
found that one hive that had been given 
two of these supers was completely cleaned 
out. In fact, the brood-combs were torn to 
pieces and piles of the riddled combs were 
all around the entrance of the hive. The 
two other colonies had not been touched. 
t can not explain the matter more than to 
say that this hive was in the extreme corner 
of the apiary; and because of its being the 
corner hive attention was given to it by 
the bees. This was the reason ascribed by 
E. R. Root when I showed him the hive 
and told its history. Strange to say, altho 
the combs were riddled, the queen with 
about half the bees was still alive when 
I found them. A comb with honey was 
given; and, later, four more combs, and then 
they were fed for the winter. In the spring 
they were alive but weak. 

This article has not been written to criti- 
cise Mr. Bartlett in any way, but simply to 
get some ideas as to why we should have 
such a difference in results. Are we <oing 
to ascribe it to locality, strains of bees, or 
what? Locality can not have a bearing on 
the case; and as to bees, I believe we have 
handled about all kinds—at least all pro- 
duced on this continent. If there is general 
danger from robbing when feeding, then 
all who ask me for advice, I would certainly 
counsel to be very careful in this matter. 

Markham, Ont., Can. 
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Conversations with Doolittle 


‘* Would it be advisable to take up bee 
culture in preference to some other line of 
agriculture? In fact, I have quite a leaning 
toward beekeeping as an ideal pursuit.’’ 

Occasionally a man gets ‘‘ bee fever,’’ and 
in his haste to get into the business he 
spends a lot of money foolishly, and does 
many things which are unprofitable. After 
he gets nicely started he meets with losses, 
becomes discouraged, and makes a sacrifice 
to get out of the business, or else takes up 
some other business along with beekeeping. 
Any one who finds himself on the verge of 
any of these lines of action would do well 
to ponder a little over the matter before 
rushing into an untried thing or rushing out 
again on account of a few reverses. My ad- 
vice would be to those who have mastered 
some other branch of agriculture, or some 
other business, and are doing well in it, not 
to take up beekeeping for the purpose of 
making money out of it. It would be better 
to invest more time and capital in the 
business you are already in than to take up 
something new. Talking with a beekeeper 
some time ago who had been successful in 
the business, he told me how he had become 
interested in sheep-raising, owing to the high 
price of mutton, and thought strongly of 
starting in the business, as he had some land 
that was well adapted to sheep; but after 
more thought and deliberation he decided to 
enlarge his bee business instead, rather than 
take up something in which he had had no 
experience; and having thus decided he 
found himself possessed of a good crop of 
honey this fall, which, with the better price, 
gave him an advantage which he might not 
have had if he had entered any other busi- 
ness with which he was unacquainted. 

The case is different with those who wish 
to keep a few bees for pleasure or pastime, 
or as a rest from mental labor. The question 
has been asked, ‘‘ Is it best for one to work 
a season or two with an experienced bee- 
keeper or go ahead and learn by experi- 
ence?’’ The school of experience is all 
right, but the tuition is often exceedingly 
high. If one knowing nothing about bee- 
keeping is determined to take it up as a 
businessI think it would pay him well to work 
a season or two with a successful man, even 
if he has to pay for the privilege. But if 
this successful man needs help, he is usually 
willing to pay fairly good compensation for 
a man who is ‘‘ handy ’’ and willing to 
work. 

Three items are very necessary in a practi- 
eal understanding of the business in question 
—study, observation, and practice. Every 
beginner should procure one or more stan- 
dard works on bee culture and study them 
until he is familiar with the rudiments and 


the first principles which must sooner or 
later enter into a successful career. By ob- 
servation I mean the keeping of one’s eyes 
open to every little item and making note of 
what is seen. Practice alone can make a 
benefit of the theoretical knowledge thus 
gained. Then comes the question, ‘‘ How 
many colonies should a beginner procure?’’ 
I started with two and increased only one, 
as the season of 1869 was a poor one. After 
a score of years with the bees I became more 
able to care properly for two hundred than 
I was that first year to care for the two. 
So I would say that it depends upon how 
much one knows about the business and how 
much time in reading, observation, and prac- 
tice he has put into it. It is a good and safe 
way to start with a very few colonies; give 
them the best care possible, and make them 
pay for all expenses incident to increasing 
the plant. Thus, besides the first expense 
of starting, one is nothing out except his 
time; and for the loss of time he is com- 
pensated by the knowledge gained. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ How much 
honey will a colony of bees produce in one 
season?’’ It might as well be asked, ‘‘ How 
many potatoes will an acre yield?’’ There 
are many conditions to be taken into ac- 
count. To give a sort of general idea, an 
average of fifty pounds of surplus comb hon- 
ey per colony each year for a term of years 
would be considered fairly good returns. 
If extracted honey, seventy to seventy-five 
would be a fair equivalent. But this is for 
the one who has been in the business for 
several years, and such as occupy favorable 
localities. As far as individual colonies are 
concerned I have had yields all the way 
from nothing up to 309 pounds of comb hon- 
ey, and from zero up to 566 of extracted, in 
a single season. Until the price of lumber 
caused the most of the basswood trees to be 
cut, my yield in good seasons was about 100 
pounds of surplus per colony, spring count, 
for the whole apiary. 

It is well to remember that, as a rule, a 
small number of colonies can be made to 
produce relatively much larger yields than 
a larger number; therefore don’t be led to 
the conelusion that you can make a great 
fortune out of an extensive bee business be- 
cause some one has reported making $20 or 
even $40 from a single colony in one season. 
I do not wish to discourage any one. What 
T want is to dispel the delusion that there is 
a ‘* get-rich-quick ’’ possibility in apicul- 
ture. Such enthusiasm invests too heavily 
on the start, and, meeting with severe losses, 
finds a lot of useless hives and fixtures on 
hand. I advise going slow at first. Industry 
and grit will win in this business as in any 
other. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
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Bird Flowers often Listed as Honey- 
plants 


Bird flowers illustrate well the impor- 
tance of knowing something about the struc- 
ture of flowers and their pollinators before 
deciding whether they are good honey-plants 
or not. The fact that a flower contains an 
abundance of nectar does not prove that 
the bees can gather it. Not long ago I found 
the cardinal flower listed as a good honey- 
plant, while about two years ago there was 
published in Gleanings a small picture of the 
redhot-poker plant, which was reported valu- 
able by a New Zealand beekeeper. 

Hummingbirds, which are found only in 
the Western Continent, are the only birds 
which are of much importance in the pollina- 
tion of flowers in North and South America. 
The ruby-throated hummingbird is the only 
species known in the United States; but in 
tropical America more than 500 species have 
been described. While they are most abun- 
dant in western Brazil, a hummingbird has 
been seen visiting in a snowstorm the flow- 
ers of fuchsia in Tierra del Fuego, and north- 
ward they are reported from Sitka. On the 
Andes Mountains they live at an altitude of 
16,000 feet, in a region where there are fre- 
quent storms of sleet and snow. 

The best-known bird flower in the United 
States is the cardinal flower (Lobelia car- 
dinalis). No more brilliant red or scarlet 

















Fia. 1.—Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinal:s). A 
bird flower. 


hue occurs among flowers. As a rule, bird 
flowers are always red—a color supposed to 
be preferred by hummingbirds. The ear- 
dinal flower is frequently visited by hum- 
mingbirds, which, with perhaps the ex-ep- 
tion of a few butterflies, are alone able to 
reach the nectar from the front. The corolla 
tube is about an inch long; but in the older 
flowers the petals tend to split apart and 
become separate. Bumblebees sometimes 
steal the nectar thru crevices in the side of 
the flowers. The three lower petals, as the 
photograph shows, are bent downward 
where they will not be in the way of the 
birds when they poise on the wing before 
the flower. It will also be noticed that the 
corolla is usually split to the base on the 
upper side. (Fig. 1.) 

There is another species of lobelia called 
the blue lobelia, or blue cardinal flower, 
which has blue flowers and is a bumblebee 
flower—that is, it is pollinated by bumble- 
bees. When the two different kinds of lo- 
belia grow side by side it has been observed 
that hummingbirds pay no attention to the 
blue flowers but restrict their visits to the 
red ones, while the bumblebees pursue the 
opposite course and visit only the blue blos- 
soms. 

The redhot-poker plant, or flame flower 
(Knifphofia aloides) is a native of south 
Africa, but is everywhere cultivated. Look 
at the photograph and note the long tubu- 








Fig. 2.—Redhot-poker plant (Knifphofia aloides). 
A bird flower. 
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lar flowers adapted to the long bills and 
tongues of flower birds. As there are no 
hummingbirds in Africa the flowers are 
visited by another family of birds, the 
sun-birds, which in size, form, and color 
resemble hummingbirds; but when sucking 
nectar they perch upon a stem or leaf in- 
stead of poising in the air. Nectar is secret- 
ed copiously at the bottom of these tubes; 
but to honeybees it is ‘‘ forbidden fruit.’’ 
Sometimes a honeybee literally stakes its 
life in the attempt to obtain it, and creeps 
into a tube where it sticks fast and perishes 
in sight of the sweet booty. 

The trumpet or coral honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera sempervirens) is clearly also a bird 
flower. The corolla is searlet outside but 
yellow within. From these trumpet-shaped 
flowers no honeybee can add to its stores. 
The scentless flowers are pollinated by the 
:uby-throated hummingbird. (Fig. 3.) 

















Fic. 3.—The trumpet honeysuckle (Lonicera sem- 
pervirens). <A bird flower. 


As we have only one species of humming- 
bird in the United States the number of 
bird flowers is comparatively small. Three 
well-known species are the trumpet creep- 
er (Tecoma radicans) with a funnel-shaped 


scarlet corolla 2% inches long; trumpet 
flower (Bignonia crucifera), which has a 


corolla two inches long; orange red, and yel- 
low within; and Carolina pink (Feiglia 
Marylandiea), also searlet outside and 
yellow within. Several species of scar- 


let sage, cultivated from Brazil, also have 
corollas two inches or more in length, 
and are pollinated by hummingbirds (8. 
splendens and 8. fulgens). The wild bal- 
sam, or touch-me-not (Impatiens biflora) 
is by some regarded as a bird flower; but it 
is much more frequently visited by bumble- 
bees than by birds. It is, therefore, a bum- 
blebee flower. . The same is likewise true of 


the wild columbine. Hummingbirds, of 
course, visit a great many flowers which 


are not at all adapted to them, as any 
reader may observe another summer. 

In tropical America, especially in Brazil, 
hummingbirds are so numerous that they 
play an important part in the pollination 
of flowers. The majority of flowers is ‘ isit- 
ed by them; and as they are on the wing 
thruout the year there are times in the rainy 
season when they are almost the oniy visit- 
ors. Bird flowers are much more abundant 
here than in North America. Besides feed- 
ing upon nectar, hummingbirds, contrary to 
the general belief, also feed upon small in- 
sects which they find about flowers. The 
hermit hummingbirds, indeed, live wholly 
on insects. It was the search for insects 
which first led the ancestors of this family 
to examine flowe:s, and, later, to become 
nectar-feeders. 

Hummingbirds (Trochilidae), which visit 
highly colored flowers, exhibit the most 
brilliant and varied hues to be found among 
birds. They have not unfittingly been called 
bird jewels, for they display all the vivid 
iridescent erimsons, yellows, greens, and 
blues found in precious stones; and in the 
sunlight they glow with a metallic brilliancy 
that defies description. Sometimes a single 
species exhibits three or four colors. The 
habit of visiting flowers seems to have given 
rise in some indirect way to this brilliant 
coloration. In Africa and the East Indies 
flowers are visited by sun-birds (Nectar- 
iniidae), which closely resemble humming- 


‘birds, but are an entirely different group of 


birds. 


Waldoboro, Me. JOHN H. LOVELL. 
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The Other Side to Florida Beekeeping 


During the last few years I have had 
many letters from beekeepers of northern 
states asking for information relative to 
conditions in this part of Florida. Many 
come to investigate; a few have called up- 
on me, and have seemed disappointed be- 
cause I would neither offer them encourage- 
ment nor point out locations where success 
in beekeeping would be assured. They can- 
not understand that location is everything 
in Florida, and that a distance of five miles, 
or even two, may bring conditions which will 
make for suecess or failure. The state ranks 





high as a honey-producer in the government 
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crop reports; but these reports should not 
be considered as a standard of production, 
for the figures are made up principally from 
the reports of large producers in especially 
favored sections; and the reports of others 
who speak loudly of their successes, but 
enever of their failures or small returns. We 
~must not forget the tendency of the people 
to ‘* boost ’’ Florida without regard to the 
fact that very many of those who are 
‘* boosted ’’ into Florida are in a short time 
found not among the ‘‘ boosters’’ but the 
‘* busted.’’ 

The bee-journals also are to blame; for 
in them one finds nothing but reports of 
big crops and mention of ‘‘ideal locations ’’ 
in vast areas of palmetto or other forage 
unoceupied by beekeepers. I do not think 
it possible for any one to be certain of a 
good location until he has kept bees on it 
for several years. Of course, this is not 
true for the migratory beekeeper, who is 
not tied down to one location. That phase 
of beekeeping I cannot discuss at present, 
tho I believe there are great possibilities in 
it. But the letters I receive, and to which 
this is my answer, are all from men who 
wish to keep bees in the same place the year 
round, and who seem to think that here in 
the land of ‘‘ Florida sunshine,’’ with no 
wintering problems, we have a regular bee 
paradise. 

Have we? Yes, during a good flow from 
orange; at other times, most emphatically, 
No! 

I am speaking of this immediate neigh- 
borhood—the orange country around Or- 
lando, and the conditions found here are 
common, with certain locality modifications, 
in almost all of Orange and Lake counties. 
Of course there may be a few favored loca- 
tions where conditions are enough better to 
prove the exception to the rule. Perhaps 
DeLand is one such, for we hear nothing 
but good from that place; but, taken as a 
whole, my remarks will hold good for most 
of the orange locations in middle Florida. 

Many beekeepers are attracted by 
thoughts of making big crops of orange- 
blossom honey, and there are certainly very 
many splendid locations near large areas of 
citrus groves which are entirely undevelop- 
ed by our beemen. But, Mr. Northern Bee- 
keeper, go. slow if orange honey is what 
you are after, what you hope for, and figure 
on for your main support. It is our main 
support, and we have made as much as 150 
pounds per colony from it. But how many 
paying crops have we had since the freeze 
of 1894? You can count them on the fingers 
of one hand. Orange honey is our main sup- 
port; but it is such an unsatisfactory support 
that one who leaves a clover or other loca- 
tion to engage in beekeeping in the orange 
belt of middle.Florida is building his house 
upon the sand in more senses than one. 








We have no wintering problems, it is 
true; but we have something much more 
serious—the problem of keeping our bees 
alive and in good condition during the sum- 
mer, when wastage of bee life is enormous. 
You in the North reckon 17% to 20 pounds 
for winter stores. We must have 35 to 40 
pounds. This last winter I left 45 to 60 
pounds of stores for each colony and it has 
been little enough. 

Let us take a normal season and see how 
we may expect to fare. Early in January 
a little nectar will be gathered from the 
maple, and pollen from the short-leaf pine. 
In some colonies a small patch of brood 
will be started. Then there will be two or 
three weeks of inactivity until the jasmine, 
mock orange, and huckleberry open in 
February. By Feb. 20 a little orange honey 
should be coming in; and by the first of 
April we will suppose that we have a crop 
of, say, 75 pounds of orange honey in the 
supers. Let me reiterate my warning here 
to go slow. You must not look upon this 
75 pounds as surplus, altho you may give 
it as such in your government report and in 
communications to friends and bee-journals. 
You must look well ahead, for now is the 
time when you may lose your bees by star- 
vation. Every colony will be boiling over 
with bees; there will be at least eight frames 
of brood, and we must feed these superla- 
tively strong colonies until about May 15, 
when saw palmetto and gallberry begin to 
bloom. 

How much of this 75 pounds of surplus 
shall we leave? If the brood-chamber is 
well supplied—containing, say, 20 pounds, 
I leave 30 pounds in the first super, and all 
seattered honey above that, and consider 
myself safe until palmetto bloom. Saw 
palmetto and gallberry should bloom from 
May 15 till early in June, and usually fur- 
nish enough to supply all needs until July 
1. I say usually, because here again crops 
up one of our problems—forest fires. When 
palmetto is burned over in January or early 
in February little harm is done, for it will 
still bloom profusely; but when burned in 
Mareh and April, as has happened for sev- 
eral years in this locality, there will be no 
bloom that season. During 1915 practically 
every patch of palmetto within range of my 
bees was burned during a dry spell in May, 
and, as a consequence, I had to feed 2300 
pounds in addition to the 30 pounds per col- 
ony left in April. 

If we can keep our bees alive until July 
1, we are safe; for then the partridge pea 
will be yielding, and, altho we obtain sur- 
plus from that source only once in three 
years, it, together with cabbage palmetto 
and ‘‘ purple top,’’ will keep things going 
until September. Last year was exception- 
ally good for partridge pea, and I secured a 
fair surplus from it, my bees going three 
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miles to it, over an entirely barren country. 
Partridge-pea honey is not ‘‘always dark 
red, of strong taste, and altogether undesir- 
able as a table honey,’’ as stated by Prof. 
Baldwin in Gleanings for October. He evi- 
dently gets his honey mixed. I do not know 
what the dark-red honey comes from, tho I 
get some of it; but I do know that partridge- 
pea honey is a very light amber from the 
high-bush variety, and a little darker from 
the low bush. It is also of good flavor when 
thoroly ripened. 

During September there will be little 
done, tho the bees should find enough to 
keep themselves. In October we always have 
a fall flow from many varieties of flowers, 
the names of which I cannot ascertain. 
The ‘‘whiteweed’’ is, perhaps, the most 
valuable, for, if conditions are favorable, it 
will yield not only an abundance of winter 
stores but a surplus of white honey as well. 
The prospects of a crop from this source 
were never better than in 1916, and by 
October 12 the yard sounded as it does at 
the height of an orange flow; then came 
three cold days followed by a week of rain, 
and the bloom was over. We got enough 
for winter and no more. 


Apopka, Fla. HARRY HEWITT. 


a Ao 





Annual School for Beekeepers, Dalton, 


Massachusetts 

The opening day of the beekeepers’ school 
last summer was a stormy one; but as the 
program for that day consisted of indoor 
work, the storm was almost forgotten. It 
was apparent to all that Dr. Gates was an 
expert. Altho the first day was devoted to 
beginners, there were many old b@ekeepers 
present who also learned a number of profit- 
able kinks. 

The first thing taken up was the subject 
of hive construction and inside furniture. 
This brought out a great deal of discussion, 
and numerous ways of cutting foundation 








Dr. Gates illustrating methods of putting up hon- 
ey for market. 





were shown. C. M. Musgrove, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., brought a miter-box into play 
and showed his method of cutting a good 
many layers of foundation at one stroke of 
the saw. His saw was an old one with the 
teeth filed in such a way that it left a good 
smooth cut. 

Dr. Gates has a good and rapid method 
of wiring frames. <A spool of wire is placed 
on a block in an upright position, the wire 
being drawn against a nail to take out all 
the curves and prevent it from kinking and 
snarling; in fact, it can be laid down on the 
table like a piece of string. A vise is fas- 
tened to a long table, while the block holding 
the wire is fastened by a clamp 49 inches 
away from the vise. A frame is placed up- 
side down in the vise, and is so placed that 
it will be held at the center of the top-bar; 
the wire is started thru the second hole from 
the top, passed thru the opposite hole, up to 
the top one, then to the opposite hole to- 
ward the wire, where it is now fastened to 
the end-bar. The wire is cut off close to the 
spool, the spool being such a distance away 
that, when the wire is cut in this manner, it 
leaves enough to finish wiring the frame. 

In placing the staples in the brood-frames, 
Dr. Gates uses a block similar to the one 
usually sent out by manufacturers; but the 
slot which guides the staples is cut in a line 
oblique to the one we commonly see and 
thus the end-bar is prevented from splitting. 

The second day the beekeepers met at the 
home of Harry E. Hume, and ‘‘The Swarm- 
ing of Bees’’ was the first topic on the pro- 
gram. Dr. Gates waved his magic swarm- 
box in the air, and, sure enough, a swarm 
appeared (even on that cloudy day); but it 
was down the road at the home of another 
beekeeper. where Mr. Gates soon gave us 
a fine demonstration on ‘‘how to handle a 
swarm.’’ 

The rest of the day was spent at Mr. 
Hume’s apiary, where we were shown some 
fine comb honey and the method of produe- 
ing it. The subject of ‘‘ queen-rearing’’ was 





An apiary is the best place to teach bee culture. 
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taken up in the afternoon, and Mr. Hume 
had some fine queen-cells to exhibit, Dr. 
Gates giving a demonstration on how to pro- 
duee them. : 

L. D. Case, of Pittsfield, took up the sub- 
ject of requeening, and the merits of the 
different methods of introducing were dis- 
cussed. 

The apiary at Flintstone farm, Dalton, 
was the place visited the following day. The 
weather was ideal for apiary work. Ralph 
Ely and B. Ankar have charge of the bees 
and fruit, and both young men seem well, 
adapted to the work. 

From samples of honey purchased in Pitts- 
field Dr. Gates demonstrated how honey 
should be put up for market. 

Messrs. Ely and Ankar gave a demonstra- 
tion of extracting and bottling honey, and 
Mr. Ely also gave a short talk on the value 
of bees in the orchard, and showed us where 
clover had come into the fields near by—an 
occurrence which he attributes to the fact of 
having the bees on the place. 

The writer had to leave Dalton the fol- 
lowing day, much to his regret, so cou!d not 
take in the program for Saturday; but we 
know that the demonstrations and diiscus- 
sions of races of bees, transferring, winter- 
ing, and bee diseases must have been fully 
as entertaining as those of the three preced- 
ing days. 

Such outings as these are of inestimable 
value to all, and we should have more such 
chances to get together and exchange ideas. 

Berlin, Conn. A. E. CRANDALL. 
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Workingman’s Playground 
Altho working six nights every week on 
a Rochester morning newspaper, I am able 
to utilize my spare hours of daylight in 





recreation, working among my bees, at the 
same time making considerable profit. 

This apiary is situated just outside of the 
city of Rochester and is run for both comb 
and extracted honey. The main flow is from 
clover. The comb-honey supers are first 
put on, followed by full-depth extracting- 
bodies. Thus the main flow is secured in 
comb honey with very few unfinished sec- 
tions, and usually there is a good percentage 
of extracted clover honey also, all of which 
is sold in the home markets. 

3esides looking after this apiary, I act 
as apiarist for several of the large garden- 
ers about Rochester, who need the bees for 
fertilizing the cucumber plants in the green- 
houses. As the garden district (Iron de 
quoit, ‘‘The garden spot of the world,’’ as it 
is known) is made up of vegetable crops 
and fruit, there is no pasturage for the bees 
after fruit-bloom, and, consequently, a good 
deal of feeding has to be done. This section 
is north of the city, along Lake Ontario. 

My apiary is about twelve miles south, 
surrounded by grazing and general farming 
land. In connection with the apiary, queen- 
rearing is carried on for the benefit of my- 
self and local beekeepers. There are many 
colonies kept in the city, and almost every 
veav a strong swarm will cluster on the 
troliev wires in the business district, caus- 
ing quite a sensation. 

This seems to be a good deal of work for 
one man to handle; but as I follow up my 
ecomb-honey supers with extracting supers, 
and raise the hives up from the bottom- 
board, allowing a free circulation of air, 
swarming is held in check. With the aid 
of a light motor truck I am able, within 12 
or 20 minutes, to reach my bees in either di- 
rection. *While being kept rather busy, I 
consider it fun and recreation to work with 
the bees. 


Rochester, N. Y. W. H. HARBER. 








Apiary of W. H. Harber near Rochester, N. Y. 








Mr. Harber works six nights a week on a daily 
newspaper and cares for his bees during spare time thru. the day. 
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The 400-colony apiary of E. J. 
above the ground. 


The Bee-house and Apiaries of E. J. 
and P. W. Stahlman 


During my visit at W. D. Wright’s, of Al- 
tamont, N. Y., he was kind enough to take 
me to the apiary of E. J. Stahlman. The 
apiary of 400 colonies is situated near Knox, 
on a splendid state road some distance from 
Altamont. When we reached there we found 
Mr. Stahlman and his brother building an 
above-ground bee-house with a _ sub-earth 
ventilator. 

The floor of the house is of concrete, and 


Stahiman, Knox, N. Y. 


At this apiary Mr. Stahlman has a bee-cellar 


of vitrified tile with a double air-space in 
them. These air-spaces are intended to pre- 
vent outside temperatures from influencing 
the temperature in the house —in - other 
words, to insulate. In general I do not have 
a very good opinion of an above-ground bee- 
house, intended as a wintering-place for 
bees; for the often rapid variations of at- 
mospherie conditions have such an influence 
upon the temperature of the room, while 
with cellars the temperature of the soil 
about the cellar walls changes but slowly. 
Still, what almost reconciled me to this cel- 











The Stahlman queen-rearing yard of 50 nuclei. 
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lar, and placed it away ahead of any bee- 
house I had ever seen, was the ceiling to the 
place. He has something along this line that 
is valuable and unique. There are the usual 
joists to which to attach a ceiling; but in- 
stead of the usual inch lumber there is fine 
poultry netting, and, resting on top of this, 
forest leaves to a depth of 12 inches at the 
sides and about two feet toward the center. 
It will be readily seen that in this way the 
moisture from the bees will pass thru the 
leaves, a maximum of heat be retained, and 
yet the bees will have a moderate and grad- 
ual change of air without any pronounced 
eurrent. There is a sub-earth ventilator 
which brings in fresh air. Such a ceiling 
eould be applied in various places on the 
farm, such as poultry-houses and pig-pens, 
where in winter I have often noticed a damp 
and chilly air, which is quite injurious to 
animal life. 

From Mr. Stahlman’s we went to the 
home of his brother, P. W. Stahlman, who 
is also a thoro beekeeper, and one who can 
relate some interesting experiences on sell- 
ing honey. He strongly advises that a man 
should know something about the one to 
whom he sells honey. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Brantford, Ont., Can. 
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Power Machinery for Home-made Sup- 
plies 

During the summer of 1912 it was my 
privilege to be with a professional beekeeper 
in the central part of New York. One of the 
first questions asked after my arrival con- 
cerned supplies. Whether one using as many 
supplies as my employer, should buy them 
all from the regular manufacturers was, it 
seemed to me, an important question, and 
I was not surprised to learn that by far the 
greater part of the hives and fixtures were 
made at home. A gasoline-engine and power 
saw were utilized, and it was not long before 
we had a fine lot of frames, covers, and 
bottom-boards. While they were not as 
smooth as most goods from the factories, 
they served the purpose fully as well. Dur- 
ing the season I observed that the engine 
was often used for other purposes. The saw 
also came in handy for many jobs not di- 
rectly connected with the bee work. 

The season of 1913 was spent at home on 
my father’s farm. It was my desire to in- 
crease my small apiary, and I needed hives. 
There was plenty of lumber available—pine 
of good quality—so the problem was only 
to reduce my lumber to hives. After some 
consideration a 4-horse-power gasoline-en- 
gine, was purchased, together with a mandrel 
and the necessary saws and belting. Before 


the bees began work I had 80 hive-bodies, 
60 covers, and as many bottom-boards ready. 
The engine was used to cut wood and to do 
any other work within its province about the 
farm. 

For my first hives I bought the frames 
from a supply house because I wanted Hoff- 
man frames and was unable to make them. 
The following winter I decided to dispense 
with self-spacers, as I felt that the cost did 
not justify their use. So I cut out 2000 
frames for the 200 new hive-bodies. At the 
retail prices asked by dealers my frames 
alone would have cost me $70. Aside from 
the material, which cost only the labor of 
getting out, my only expense was for gaso- 
line and oil. The work was done during the 
winter when time was the least valuable. 

I am fully aware that some of our best 
beekeepers do not advise makinge supplies, 
and it is quite evident that for some to do 
so would not be good policy. If one needs 
only a few hives or fixtures it would surely 
be poor economy to buy an expensive equip- 
ment for their construction. Or where ma- 
terial is searee, and high in price, little could 
be gained. Unless the beekeeper needs many 
supplies it might be a poor plan to invest 
in machinery for which there is no other 
use; but on many farms an engine and saw 
would pay well, even if they were not badly 
needed for bee-supply work. 

The cost of the proper equipment varies. 
For my engine I paid $90 and the freight. 
The saw-table I made at home. The mandrel, 
saws, and other irons were purchased at a 
cost of $16. With this machine I have been 
able to get quite satisfactory results; but I 
would not advise any one to make his own 
table if he can afford to buy an iron one, 
such as put out by some firms making a spe- 
cialty of wood-workers’ supplies. The iron 
tables are far more accurate; they vibrate 
less, and will give much better service in 
every way. Accuracy is the most important 
feature. It is of the utmost importance 
to have all fixtures interchangeable; and to 
do so with any ease, well-made machinery 
must be used. Factory-made tables cost from 
$50 .up. Second-hand machines can some- 
times be procured very reasonably. 

Lumber values vary greatly with locality. 
Here material for hives of Langstroth depth 
costs from $30 to $50 per 1000 feet, depend- 
ing on quality and condition. I was offered 
white pine, unplaned, 10 inches wide, for 
#30 per 1000. I had to haul it ten miles to a 
planing-mill and pay $2.00 per 1000 for hav- 
ing it planed. For frames one ean utilize 
short pieces, scraps, ete., that might other- 
wise be of little or no value. 

West Danley, N. Y. RAY C. WILCOX. 


[To make sure of the dimensions, one who 
makes his own supplies should have a fac- 
tory-made outfit for a sample.—Ed.] 
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quotes from the 
British Bee Jour- 
nal some state- 





SIFTINGS 


J. E. Crane 


on page 866, No- 
vember, is a 
most interesting 
plant. It is some- 





ments in regard 
to the length of 
the life of the 
bee, and inquires, 
‘* Do we know positively anything about 
it?’’ Yes, sir, doctor, we do. But we don’t 
know all we should like to. If we introduce 
an Italian queen to a colony of black bees 
in summer we shall find our black bees last 
just about six weeks from the time the last 
black bees hatched. But there is doubtless 
a great difference in the length of their lives, 
depending on the weather, the abundance of 
nectar in flowers, and the distance they have 
to fly, the wind, and perhaps other things. 


* % * 





E. G. Baldwin informs us, p. 786, Octo- 
ber, that at last they have American foul 
brood on the east coast of Florida, and con- 
siders F. Dundas Todd’s article tin the 
American Bee Journal as both ‘‘timely and 
refreshing,’’ I consider his method of com- 
bating this particular disease quite out of 
date in this part of the world, I am not 
denying that his scheme of cremation is a 
sure remedy for every colony treated. So 
is burning a barn to rid it of rats a sure 
eure. But why all this waste? The editor 
of the American Bee Journal advocates sav- 
ing the hives, we are told; but why not save 
the combs and render them into wax? 

Mr. Todd claims to be able to cremate 
ten hives in an evening. These combs, if 
worked up into wax, would be worth ten or 
twelve dollars at the present price of wax. 
If there is honey in the hives it can be sav- 
ed. Combs that have been melted and boil- 
ed for making wax can no more spread 
contagion or disease than the ashes in the 
pit in which the hives and combs have been 
burned. Of course, if there is only a single 
hive it might not pay; or if there is no place 
where the wax-rendering can be done it 
might not be wise to attempt it. 

* & * 

On page 855 the editor seems to think 
that an opening in the upper and also in 
the lower part of a hive does not give as 
good ventilation as only one opening. I 
believe, Mr. Edjtor, your reasoning is not 
correct. I believe that the veutilation of a 
hive is quite different from the action of a 
pump. If bees at the entrance are fanning 
so as to draw air out of the hive it matters 
little whether any is foreed in at the en- 
trance or not if there is an opening above 
where it ean enter. It is not necessary that 
a tube thru which water is forced should be 
bent so that the inlet may be near the out- 
let. It may be located at the opposite end 
of the reservoir. Our own experience is 
the same as Dr. Miller’s, that bees keep coo! 
quite as well or better when given upward 
ventilation or an opening above the bees. 


times called a 
melon-tree, 
which makes it 
more easily un- 
derstood by those who have not seen it. It 
grows upright, a single stem usually, the 
leaves looking like gigantic watermelon 
leaves, while the fruits look something like 
a small greenish-yellow squash. When cut 
in halves the flesh resembles a muskmelon, 
containing a hollow cavity filled with a soft 
pulpy juice and dark seeds, somewhat like 
watermelon seeds, only smaller. These trees 
grow wild along the coasts of southern 
Florida, but the fruits are inferior to those 
cultivated in the West Indies. [See page 43. 
—Ed.] 


* 


Dr. Miller, you state that I said, page 
771, I ‘‘don’t worry if my bees have sugar 
and pollen.’’ No, doctor, those were not 
my words. What I did say was that ‘‘we 
get along very well by supplying any lack 
of winter stores with sugar syrup.’’ Usual- 
ly our hives will have fifteen to twenty 
pounds of honey by the middle of Septem- 
ber. As they need thirty pounds or more 
to winter we feed sugar syrup, which is 
mostly consumed during the winter. So 
you see we have no need of worrying, as 
they get along nicely with warm weather 
and plenty of pollen, even if they have to 
use some sugar with their honey in the 
spring. 

* *& * 

I was in Connecticut in September, and 
found some of the best beekeepers of the 
state were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
section hive containing shallow frames 
above and below. My son was recently in 
the northern part of this state, and the 
hest beekeeper of that section was likewise 
greatly pleased with the sectional hive. 
With such hives I am sure shallow extract- 
ing-frames would no longer be a nuisance, 
first class or likewise; but really I don’t like 
two kinds of frames or sections in the same 


vard. 
% % & 


Those were unusually open-minded o*fi- 
cials in the city of Huntington, Ind., who 
were willing to let sweet clover grow in the 
vacant city lots (page 752). I know of 
a city where a beekeeper went to the offi- 
cials, asking that the sweet clover might be 
eut in order to improve the looks of the 
streets, not discovering his mistake unt‘! the 
flow of honey was cut off. 

* * * 

H. H. Root is quite right, page 779, Octo- 
ber, in recommending friction-top pails for 
feeders. We have used them for several 
vears and find them very satisfactory. 
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. defending 
deep extract- 
ing-frames, p. 
944, says: ‘‘ How 
nice to be able 


J E. CRANE, 


two eounts 
inst . 
STRAY STRAWS 957, December. 


Dr. C. C. Miller 


First, that I use 
too small hives. 





to take from our 
supers two or 
three full-depth 
frames _ solid 
with honey and drop them into a hive that 
happens to lack stores! ’’ I’m not going to 
mix in the fight, but I can fancy some of those 
shallow-frame fellows saying: ‘‘We ean 
easily have a few deep frames filled for the 
purpose of feeding, but we would hardly 
want on that account to submit to the nui- 
sance of having all our extracting-frames 
deep! ’’ 


‘* In no ease should glucose be used. In 
the first place it is difficult to get bees to 
take it, and in the second place it will kill 
them before spring.’’ That’s said in De- 
cember Gleanings, p. 911. Don’t you want to 
back down from that, Mr. Editor? Here’s 
what I find in Woman’s Home Companion 
for December, p. 34. ‘‘ Every pound of ma- 
ple sugar, molasses, honey, or glucose that 
the American people can use instead of 
white sugar will release just that much food 
for the English and French children.’’ In 
some other magazines glucose is put before 
honey, but is generally called ‘‘ corn syrup.’’ 
In December Good Housekeeping, p. 76, 
‘* brown sugar or glucose ’’ is given as a 
proper substitute in recipes calling for gran- 
ulated sugar, no mention being made of 
other substitutes. Now if glucose is all right 
to enter the delicate stomachs of little chil- 
dren as a substitute for white sugar, isn’t 
there some mistake about its being such a 
bad thing for bees? [If you have ever tried 
feeding glucose to bees vou wou'd know it 
is very difficult to make them touch it. Now 
in regard to whether it does kill bees when 
they do take it, you are probably aware that 
grape sugar and glucose are much the same. 
When we say ‘‘ grape sugar ’’ we méan the 
commercial article which was seld extensive- 
ly years ago. A. I. Root, in the early 80’s. 
used it considerably as an experiment and 
succeeded in killing some of his best colonies 
that used it for winter stores. For stimula- 
tive brood-rearing it answered very well, but 
that was when, the bees flew every day. We 
do not know anything about the effect of 
glucose on the stomach of a little child; but 
some years ago we ate it freely as an experi- 
ment and used it in place of sugar every- 
where. In about three weeks we had such 
a bad ease of indigestion that we began to 
think we were not guing to get over it. By 
‘* glucose ’? we mean the commercial article 
and not the mixtures sold under various 
fanciful names. Bees might store these in 
combs—we do not know. In any event, we 
should be afraid to use them during the win- 
ter on account of the known effect of grape 
sugar, which we have stated is much the 
same as glucose.—Ed.] 





I plead guilty. I 
changed from 10 
frames to 8 
frames years ago, 
because at that time it was the fashion; but 
I’ve said more than once that if beginning 
again I’d use larger hives. The second count 
is that Dr. Miller ‘‘ is opposed to feeding the 
bees in the fall, preferring to give them combs 
of honey as needed, to make up any de- 
ficiency.’’ I hardly know how to answer 
that, and I’d give something, J. L., to sit 
down and talk it over with you. Decidedly 
I’m not opposed to feeding in the fall, for 
each fall I feed any colonies that need it; 
but I feed honey, not sugar, and yet after all 
colonies are well supplied in the fall there 
will, with eight-frame hives, always be a 
chance to feed more in the spring, so I like 
to save over winter about two frames of 
sealed honey for each colony the next spring. 
You think it is not so well to replace partly 
filled combs with full ones as to feed, and 
by that I suppose you mean to feed with 
sugar. That’s a new idea to me, and there 
may be something in it. Yet I’ve never been 
aware of any evil effects from putting in full 
combs. If, however, it should prove true 
that it is better to feed sugar syrup than to 
give full eombs of honey, I should think it 
better still to feed liquid honey rather than 
sugar syrup. 





Take combs out of the extracting-super 
and put them in the brood-chamber to have 
the pollen cleaned out, says J. E. Crane, p. 
944. Five pages further along C. F. Alex- 
ander says, take them out of the brood- 
chamber and have the pollen cleaned out in 
the extracting-super! Possibly both are 
right. Locality? That or something else. 
Certainly in this locality I haven’t had 
trouble with accumulation of pollen in ex- 
tracting-combs. Of course my experience 
with such combs has not been so very great. 
But when I have put a comb with pollen in 
an extracting-super, the bees have cleaned 
out the pollen, slick and clean. But I didn’t 
put ‘‘ the queen and plenty of brood ’’ in 
the super, as does Mr. Alexander. I should 
expect that to work the wrong way. I have 
my doubts about his explanation that the 
bees don’t carry up pollen because they 
‘¢ have difficulty in carrying pollen thru the 
excluder.’’ It is simply the common thing 
for the fielders to deposit their loads, 
whether pollen or honey, in the first story 
they enter. 


Edw. A. Winkler, p. 936, says, ‘‘ As the 
top wire is so near the top-bar I do not 
consider it at all necessary.’’ May be not; 
and yet near the top-bar is the very place 
where the foundation stretches the most. 
Some beekeepers have wondered why brood 
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was not reared near the top-bar, without re- 
alizing that, altho the stretching there had 
escaped their observation, there was enough 
to keep the bees from using it for brood. 
[At the Des Moines convention, as mention- 
ed elsewhere, there was some discussion 
along the line of stiffening up foundation by 
painting it with hot beeswax. This finally 
turned to the point of whether it would be 
cheaper to use more wires near the top and 
fewer wires near the bottom than are ordi- 
narily employed in _ horizontally wired 
frames. Mr. C. P. Dadant readily agreed 
with us that putting more wires at the top 
would be a good thing. In our opinion it 
would be a mistake to remove the wire near 
lina as suggested by Mr. Winkler.— 
d. 


In view of the fact that it is so common 
for the popular magazines to boost glucose 
and slight honey as a substitute for white 
sugar, The Ladies’ Home Journal for Decem- 
ber is a conspicuous example of the right 
sort. With, I think, a single exception, corn 
syrup (glucose) is not given in any recipe, 
while honey is given in fourteen recipes on 
p. 55, as also in three on p. 78, on which page 
it is said: ‘‘ Honey, molasses, sugar, maple and 
brown sugar—particularly the first two— 
are the basis of many little-known sweet- 
meats that will delight the children at 
Christmastime.’’ On p. 64 this statement 
is made resulting from an interview with 
Mr. Hoover and his assistant, Dr. Wilbur, 
and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
Taylor: 

‘‘ Two important facts regarding sweets 
have been the result. 

‘< First—Human beings need sweets — 
must have them; while those who are omit- 
ting wines and liquors from their daily 
menus will find additional sweets almost a 
necessity. 

‘* Second.—We can eat all the candies we 
want with a clear conscience if we eat those 
made from things other than cane or beet 
sugar; candies made from honey, molasses, 
maple sugar, fruits, nuts, raisins, chocolate 
are available and make delicious sweets.’’ 


Speaking of ‘‘ sending comb honey by 
mail,’’ p. 830, Allen Latham is the only one 
I know who ean do the trick every time. I 
think the secret is in having a big lot of 
excelsior tightly wrapped. He once sent 
me a section that came in perfect condition, 
the bundle being eight or ten inches in diam- 
eter. I sent back a section in the same 
bundle, and it was smashed. He said I 
didn’t tie it tightly enough. One man who 
sent me a section said he wasn’t going to 
take any chances, and so he sent it in a 
box of heavy boards. It came ‘‘ on the 
run.’’ No thickness of lumber will break 
the jar as will the elastic excelsior. 


Young-fellow-beginner-to-keep-bees, I com- 
mend you to sentence on page 831: ‘‘ We 
always carry some extra combs containing 
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sealed stores to give the colonies in the 
spring if they need it.’’ And they almost 
always will need it, especially if you have 
eight-frame hives. Even if a colony can exist 
to the honey-flow with no danger of starving, 
if you give it a comb of fall honey saved 
over, you have just swapped that comb for 
an extracting-comb of light honey; for if 
you had not given that fall honey, the bees 
would have had to fill that amount of white 
honey into the brood-chamber before storing 
in the super. 


‘* The trend of the discussion seemed to 
be in favor of a 4x5 plain section’’ among 
Western New York beekeepers, p. 951. I 
wonder whether that’s local or whether 
there’s any such general trend. You might 
tell us how The A. I. Root Co.’s sales of 
4x5 plain compare with sales of 4% x1%. 
I should expect at least two of the latter 
to one of the former. At any rate, if 4x5 
should be made standard, do you believe you 
could whip those Colorado fellows into line? 
[About 20 per cent are 4x 5.—Ed.] 


‘* Prof. Coleman advocated selecting our 
best bees and breeding our own strain,’’ 
says P. C. Chadwick, p. 924, December. Mr. 
Chadwick doesn’t concur, but thinks ten dol- 
lars is well spent in getting an extra good 
queen from some one who has bred up a good 
strain, without waiting to build it up him- 
self. Decidedly right; but after the queen 
is bought, then the Coleman plan comes in 
all right. 


M.-A. O., p. 976, seems to have the amia- 
ble desire to bring down trouble upon my 
youthful head. No need, M.-A.-O. I’ve 
trouble enough now, chasing around after 
you among the ad’s in the back of Glean- 
ings to find out what worse thing you’ll call 
me than a ‘‘ disputatious sonofagun,’’ and 
I want you to understand that I have my 
opinion of any one indulging in such lan- 


guage. 


Recause of the war ‘‘ it is apparent that 
honey will form a larger part of our dietary 
than ever before,’’ p. 750. That gives me 
another chance to speak my little piece, and 
say that it will be a great thing for the 
health of the nation if even a part of the 
sugar now used can be replaced by honey. 


J. E. Wing advises (p. 920, Dee.) not to 
have package bees arrive until bees start to 
whiten the combs along the top-bars. Supers 
should be given at that time, or earlier, and 
in this region no such whitening occurs until 
colonies are strong. I don’t know, but raise 
the question whether it might not be better 
to be about two weeks earlier. 


G. M. Doolittle says when a queen of 
the right kind is found ‘‘ she should be kept 
as a breeder, even should she live to be five 
vears old.’’—American Bee Journal, April, 
p. 122, 
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** No, thank you. 





30 
OT ‘the whole 


he whole 
year, why 
not keep sweet? 


OUR FOOD PAGE 


Stancy Puerden 


The coffee smells 
good; but if I 
should drink it 
as late as this I 
shouldn’t get a 





No frown ever 
made a_ heart 
glad; no com- 


plaint ever made 
a dark day 
bright; no bitter 
word ever lightened a burden or 
made a rough road smooth; no 
grumbling ever introduced sunshine 
into a home. What the world needs 
is the resolute step, the look of 
cheer, the smiling countenance, and 
the kindly word. Keep sweet! ’’— 
Geo. L. Perin. 
** 

Do you remember on one of these pages 
I made the statement that I feared Uncle 
Sam was making a mistake in asking us to 
use honey to release sugar for the soldiers 
and our allies? In my opinion honey is so 
much better food than sugar that the sol- 
diers should have it to enable them to fight 
with more energy. Evidently some one 
agrees with me, for I happen to know that a 
large honey-bottling concern has recently 
filled an order for one hundred gross of in- 
dividual bottles of honey for the soldiers; 
14,400 dainty little bottles of nature’s only 
concentrated sweet are on their way to 
cheer that many soldiers. 

xs * 


At this point I wish to take a little space 
to correct a slanderous statement made by 
editor E. R. Root on page 940. Dr. Miller 
ealled attention to a clipping stating that 
Herbert Hoover uses honey in his tea. Far 
be it from my intention to criticise a great 
man for sweetening his drinks with honey 
or anything else. His digestion is his own. 
But it did make it hard for me to obey the 
injunction expressed in the quotation at the 
head of this page when I read E. R. Root’s 
sweeping statement, in reply, that ‘‘ the edi- 
tor is doing the same in his family, and so 
also is all of Rootville.’’ Speak for your 
own family, Mr. Editor. To be accurate, 
there are eight families in Rootville, and 
four of those families do not use sweet of 
any description in coffee or tea. Further- 
more, the grownuy)s of those four families 
drink coffee regularly at least once a day; 
and if a member of one of the aforesaid 
families wanders into the Puerden home 
Sunday evening and finds the head of the 
family and his wife partaking of a tete-a- 
tete lunch accompanied by coffee he is not 
afraid to accept a cup of Stancy-made cof- 
fee. Then he goes home and sleeps the un- 
- troubled sleep of the just. But you just try 
offering a harmless cup of coffee to a member 
of the families who 
drink their coffee 
sweetened. This is a 
sample of the reply 
you will call forth, ac- 
companied by a virtu- 
ous, dyspeptic look. 











bit of sleep all 
night. Indeed, I 
have had to cut 
out coffee morn- 
ings of late and substitute cereal 
eoffee.’’ Draw your own concelu- 
sions. However, if you must have 
your coffee and tea sweetened, honey 
is probably more wholesome than 
sugar. It may be well to state that 
those families in Rootville who drink 
unsweetened coffee eat more honey 
in the course of a year than the cof- 
fee sweeteners; but they give it its own 
proper and important place in the menu. 


*# * * 


No doubt you have all heard and read 
many silly and untrue stories against the 
work of the Food Administration. The 
country has been flooded with them, as well 
as stories against the Red Cross and Y. M. C. 
A. Let me quote a little from a letter sent 
out by the Food Administration to House- 
hold editors. ‘‘ The food situation is today 
tragically serious, and hunger may imperil 
a conclusive victory for the Allied Armies 
if the people of America do not exert their 
utmost effort. Untruths have 
been fostered which have done more harm 
than battalions of German soldiers, because 
they have prevented this country bringing 
all its resources to bear against the enemy. 
. « . .« The American whose heart is 
with the flag will back the efforts of the 
Government, not only by deeds but by every 
word he utters.’’ 

Perhaps it will help all of us housekeepers 
to think of ourselves as soldiers enlisted in 
the Food Administration. We know soldiers 
in training have to do many hard and dis- 
agreeable things, and that they frequently 
have to sacrifice comfort and inclination. 
For instance, a young man who left an office 
position, at a good salary, is doing his bit 
shoveling coal on one of our great battle- 
ships. Another young man in the navy 
writes he has learned to eat hardtack. The 
next time you hear some one grumbling at 
good corn bread on a wheatless day, try of- 
fering him hard tack. 


* 


I wonder how many of the Gleanings 
housekeepers are in the habit of carefully 
measuring all ingredients called for in rec- 
ipes. Have you a set of measuring-cups 
and spoons similar to those illustrated? The 
two smalls: eups are exact half pints, di- 

vided into fourths on 

one side and thirds on 
the other. The large 
, cup is a quart measure, 
| divided into fourths. 

The set of measuring- 

spoons measures accu- 
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rately one spoonful, one-half spoonful, and 
one-fourth. You may wonder why I am 
showing both the glass and tin measuring- 
cups, for it is true that a woman who uses 
her head for planning can get along nicely 
with one measuring-cup. It is for this rea- 
son: Some of my recipes call for boiling 
water; and after neatly and suddenly remov- 
ing the bottom from several glass measuring- 
eups in succession by pouring boiling water 
into them I added a tin measuring-cup to my 
kitchen equipment. <A tin cup alone would 
do, but a glass cup is much more convenient 
on account of its transparency. You may 
also get a set measuring a whole, half, and 
quarter teaspoonful; but as a teaspoonful is 
one-third tablespoonful it is unnecessary. 

Remember, too, that unless stated to the 
contrary all measurements should be level. 
When a recipe calls for a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder it is most indefinite. 
Three level teaspoonfuls may be heaped on 
one overworked teaspoon. The rule now gen- 
erally used is two level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder to a level cupful of flour, if no 
other leavening agent is used. The old way 
of stating it was one rounding teaspoonful; 
but it was discovered that the same result 
could be attained with greater accuracy by 
measuring out two level teaspoonfuls. Yes, 
I will cheerfully admit that there are far 
better cooks than I who never measure in- 
gredients; at least, that is what they would 
tell you. In reality they have trained 
themselves to measure with their eyes. Per- 
haps such cooks are born, not made. Be- 
lieve me, the accurate-measurement way is 
quicker, easier, more economical, and the 
only way to teach the young cook. 


% * 


So many housekeepers say to me, ‘‘ I have 
no trouble with the meatless Tuesday, as we 
have not been eating so much meat on ac- 
count of the high prices, but the wheatless 
day bothers me.’’ For that reason I am 
suggesting menus for a wheatless day again. 


WHEATLESS WEDNESDAY 
(Also Sugarless). 
BREAKFAST 
Honey baked apples 
Oatmeal with top milk 
Rye bread toast 
Honey 
Coffee (Milk for children) 


DINNER 
Home-made sausage* 
Mashed potato puffs 

Beet greens 
(home canned) 
Pickles Jelly 
Boiled Rice 
Honey sauce 

‘ (Dec. issue) 
SUPPER OR LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding (canned or dried corn) 
Baked potatoes 
Corn and rye muffins 
Patriotic fruit cake* 
Home-canned strawberries 


Notice that the dinner calls for home-made 
sausage. I am going to admit right now 
that the Puerden family has kept pigs for 
years. We are proud of it now that we are 
told that every pig raised in this country 
amounts to a shell to defeat the kaiser; but 
it should be stated that we live on the edge 
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of town, and our pigs reside still further out. 
To get to the point, since I have made 
sausage I have discovered that people seem 
to be inordinately fond of home-made sau- 
sage. There is no reason why every house- 
keeper should not have home-made sausage. 
Just get a few pounds of pork, say from the 
shoulder; grind it, season it, put it once 
more thru the food-chopper and pack it away 
in pails or crocks. If you make enough to 
last some time, set the pails in the oven, 
bake until the fat rises to the top, and then 
set away in a cold place. When the fat has 
hardened, cover the pails. It will keep for 
months. If your sausage is lean it may be 
necessary to pour in a little additional melt- 
ed fat. It should entirely cover the meat, 
making an airtight seal. When you are 
ready to use it, warm the pail until the fat 
on top has melted; turn the sausage out on 
a platter, slice off what you require, put the 
remainder back in the pail, cover again with 
melted fat, and put it out in the cold again. 
You may use any proportion of fat and lean 
you wish. It is a matter of taste. 

Any easy way to get the seasoning evenly 
distributed is to season enough for one meal 
at a time. For 1% pounds of ground pork 
I allow 2% teaspoons salt, 2 teaspoons finely 
crumbled leaf sage, and 4% teaspoon pepper. 
Many would prefer it more highly seasoned. 
A little experimenting will enable you to 
get it just right to suit your family; but 
remember it is much easier to add a little 
seasoning when you cook it than to remedy 
the matter if you get too much. The second 
grinding is not necessary, but we think it a 
great improvement. 

The Patriotic Fruit Cake gets its name be-. 
cause it calls for no sugar, wheat flour, nor 
shortening—three foods much needed for 
export. It should delight a housekeeper, be- 
cause it does not require baking, and, con- 
sequently, there is no possibility of its fall- 
ing. Do you suppose there ever was a house- 
keeper who has not had at least one ery over 
a fallen cake? While this cake is somewhat 
expensive, it can be cut in very small pieces 
and served with fruit or a simple gelatine 
dessert. 

PATRIOTIC FRUIT CAKE 
1 package dates 1 tablespoon citron 
1 cup figs 2 tablespoons honey 
1 cup raisins 1 tablespoon orange juice 
2% cups corn flakes % tenspoon salt 
1 cup nuts 1 or 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 

Stone the dates and put dates, figs, raisins, 
and corn flakes thru the food-chopper, al- 
ternating them to get an even mixture. Add 
the nuts cut fine, but not ground, the citron 
shaved in fine strips, the honey and the salt. 
Use enough fruit juice, preferably lemon 
and orange, to moisten slightly, about two 
or three tablespoons; pack it in an oiled 
eake-pan and set aside for twenty-four hours 
before cutting. Other dried fruits may be 
substituted, and shredded cocoanut may be 
used instead of citron. It will keep well in- 
definitely. 
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over the top, and 





VER and 
O over again 
we hear 

the same story; 
the up-to-date 
beekeeper  leav- 


Beekeeping as a Side Line 


Grace Allen 


they stored sixty 
pounds of honey 
in sections. 

It isn’t a good 





ing the slovenly 
one behind, the 
bees in modern 
hives outstrip- 
ping their cousins in boxes. W. R. Graham, 
of Bergholz, Ohio, says that it looks as tho 
his ten hives of bees give as much honey 
as all the rest in town, and there are about 
a hundred all told; but, you see, the others 
are in box hives and left to ‘‘dig in for 
themselves. ’’ 

Last summer three of his hives gave him 
$40 worth of honey. Full sheets of founda- 
tion, over queen-excluders, on Jumbo brood- 
chambers, gave a wealth of chunk honey, 
which sells at 20 cts. a pound. (Next year it 
may sell for more.) 











Hunting bee-trees is easy when the bees aren’t in 
a tree. 


Fifteen bee-trees did Mr. Graham cut last 
summer. Once he hunted for three days be- 
fore finding the elusive bees hidden in a deep 
hollow, with combs 14 inches long and a 
foot deep built on a hazelnut bush. Cutting 
them out, as you see in the picture, he took 
them home, stood the combs in a box, set 
the box in a home-made hive, rigged a super 





location, Mr. 

' Graham says — 
OS drouth every 
: . summer—yet the 
bees ‘‘ pay all 


expenses and then some. And ’’—and here 
is the secret—‘‘it is a pleasure for me to 
take care of my pets.’’ 

Prof. Baldwin refers, page 784, Cetober 
to the National Geographic. If any one 
thinks it might be dull work studying flow- 
ers, let him read some of those charming 
sketches of wild flowers in recent numbers 
of that magazine. They are far more in- 
teresting than fiction. I should like to 
quote bits from some cf the delicious de- 
secrivtions. I just noticed that of the New 
England aster, for instance (Aster Novae- 
angliae), June, 1916; but I fear the editor 
would rule me out of meeting, for I should 
not know where to stop. A Nashville flor- 
ist advertises ‘‘ The beauty about our busi- 
ness is—flowers.’’ Well, one of thé beau- 
ties about our business is flowers too. 

Another is books. What dear old books 
‘* Mary ’’ writes of in her last interesting 
letter! ‘* You would love these musty leath- 
er-covered volumes,’’ she says, ‘‘ with their 
sere brown pages.’’ I love them already, 
just from the letter, especially ‘‘ The Femin- 
in Monarchi.’’ ‘‘ In a word, thou must he 
chaste, cleanly, sweet, sober, quiet and 
familiar so they will love thee and know 
thee from all others,’’ ‘‘ Mary ’’ quotes, 
and leaves us all indebted to her for the 
quotation. The quaintness of it, and the 
simplicity and the favor! He was more 
than a beekeeper, that Samuel Butler of 
the seventeenth century, whose leather- 
bound book ‘‘ Rob ’’ has purchased for an 
uneconfessed price. He was a philosopher 
and a gentleman, and he came dangerously 
near to being a poet as well. 


#*# * 


Mr. Frank Pellett writes in the October 
American Bee Journal of a method of mak- 
ing inerease for which he claims substantial 
advantages. Are we going to dismiss it 
with a shrug? ‘‘ Prime swarms are good 
enough for me,’’ some one says. ‘* And 
division for me,’’ says another. But in 
reality nothing is good enough for you ex- 
cept the very hest you can learn to do. It 
may be prime swarms or it may be Mr. Pel- 
lett’s method or it may be something quite 
different from either. The thing that mat- 
ters is your oper-min-ledness and eagerness, 
your spirit of unceasing progress—-‘‘ onward 
and upward forever.’’ 


* % * 


Said a man to me last week, 
“Those Roots are surely bright; 

They cross their bees with lightning bugs 
And work ’em day and night!” 
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HEMET Fete HEE IEDC E fe lete eb eb eg Like 


Beauty In a Bulletin. 
Oh I have read a thing of wonder! 
Not all the type and all the words could sunder 
The beauty from the fact; 
Nor all the scientific phrases, so exact 
And prosy, hide the glowing thing 
They told and I would sing. 


(For did you think 

The beauty of a story lay within the ink? 
It may—where words become an art 
But deep in every page there is a heart, 
And in the heart the beauty lies. 

For tho the words you read, 

Discuss in dry unsmiling ways, 

Dry wherefores and dull whys, 

Let but your stalwart vision lead 

A swift trail thru the maze 

Of logic and instruction—and behold— 
Some young, sweet, old, 

Undying beauty at the heart of things, 
Where beauty always sings!) 


This taie of wonder that I read today 
Within a printed pamphlet lay, 

Called “Wintering of Bees.” 

Practical the problems treated, 

With scientific, up-to-date experiments repeated— 
Prosy pages, these! 

For see— 

Among the words that spoke to me 
Were—insulation, 

Ventilation, 

Heat production, stimuli, 

Observation, 

Variation, 

Thermal junctions—where and why; 
Schematic curves, and amplitude, 
Minima and maxima, 

Bee behavior, time of brood, 

Theory, phenomena. 


But had you thought 

Such heavy words mere lifeless things? 
Not if you sought 

The truth that science tells; 

For in the haunt where proud truth dwells 
There beauty also dwells and sings. 

So as I read, my bulletin became 

A sudden light, and in the flame 

Was beauty! And I saw 

The wonder and the miracle of law. 


The tragic hours 

Stood at salute an instant while I went 
In sudden fancy, with intent 

And visioning powers, 

Back, down the ages. 

There primeval bees 

Within dark winter’s hollow trees 
Clustered, as these my so-called prosy pages 
Tell me today. 

And so, in far-off future times, 

In this same way 

Shall bees be clustering still, 

While I, with all my dreaming rhymes, 
Lie sleeping on a hill. 

(O you who love me, let it be a hill!) 


The waiting hours unbend 
To go about their grim relentless work; 
They cannot shirk 


Their going-on to some great end, 

For all my visioning and dream. 

But now across their murky red I seem, 
Where khaki-colored waves advance, 
To see quaint skeps in broken lines 
Beneath the brittle, war-torn vines 

Of Flanders and of France; 

And in each skep my fancy sees 

The closely clustered bees. 


Where England’s ancient groves of oak 
Spread mighty arms; 

On little wistful German farms 

(Ah! once that name we spoke 

With thoughts of learning and great song, 
But now—O God, how long?) ; 

Where goatherds dwell in Alpine passes; 
Across unending plains of Russian grasses; 
On wide Canadian fields that sweep 

Down from the north and help to keep 
With us the border line of old; 

Wherever winter’s grisley, cold, 

Unwelcome hand 

Has gripped a land— 

Ours, or these other lands afar— 

There in their hives or hollow trees 

Cluster the ~bees— 

How old and wise they are! 

(And yet themselves, not old at all 
Beyond their few short weeks of sun and flower— 
Nor wise perhaps; but what then shall I call 
Their heritage of power?) 


High within the gloom 

Of their hushed and fragrant room, 

Rise mystically molded waxen towers, 

Within whose rows of vaulted treasure cells 

Are hid the mingled essences and haunting smells 
Of perished flowers. 


Here hang the bees, clustered the self-same way 

They clustered ages past. 

Uncounted tiny bodies move and sway, 

Now slow, now fast; 

Wings keep their strange incessant beat, 

And from the center of the ball 

To the last concentric wall 

Issues the living heat. 

The places change; some enter, some pass out; 

The vibrant sphere forever moves about 

Within itself; and if some winter day 

Grows mild and warm, it breaks away, 

And some one in his native speech that night 

Remarks, ‘“The Lees were flying yound today a 
while 

They dragged the dead ones out—there’s quite a 
pile— 

I guess they all were glad to have a flight.” 





Then back they come together, 

Again to cluster, week on week of frozen weather. 

Sometimes they faintly hum— 

I wonder if they know that some day spring must 

| surely come, 

O bulletin of grave instructive prose, 

Today I have dived under 

Your words and very facts, and found the heart 
you hide, 

A heart where deathless beauty grows 

And there is dream and wonder, 

And on the mystery of life a far gate opens wide. 


Teh dete eb debe f fetete EE CEE CE Pte 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST 





OT only is 
the walnut 
being cut 
out from our 
Tennessee woods to make gunstocks, but the 
locust also is being taken out rapidly. Walk- 
ing across country one peaceful autumn 
Sunday afternoon we saw several trucks 
of locust logs being hauled, even on that 
day, so urgent is the need. This locust, we 
are told, is taken to our ship-building yards 
to be used as ship ‘‘ pins.’’ Many a bee- 
keeper will notice the loss of this heavy 
nectar-yielder, while all lovers of beautiful 
bloom and fragrant breezes will miss these 
trees that have made countless generations 
of human hearts glad in the lovely days of 
late April. 
* *# * : 

Dr. Miller, those men whom I referred to 
as trying movable frames instead of box 
hives, happen not to be in Tennessee. But 
of course I must admit that Tennessee has 
box hives, many of them; and among box 
hive beekeepers (?) there is no swarm con- 
trol. When I doubted about indiscriminate 
swarming being the general practice in Ten- 
nessee I was quoting from a bulletin, so 
I suppose I was thinking chiefly of the bul- 
letin-reading beekeepers.. That problem 
wasn’t fair; but for a fact the bulletin-read- 
ing, journal-taking, convention-attending, 
eareful, conscientious beekeepers of Tennes- 
see have sometimes been nettled by being 
scolded for things they didn’t do. 

Take the matter of winter packing. It 
might be put to them thus: ‘‘ Here is a 
good chance to make your present success 
more sucecessful.’’ And they would quite 
likely give it consideration. But they have 
been told: ‘* You lose half your bees every 
winter, so you’d better get busy and pack.’’ 
Well, they know they don’t lose half their 
bees every winter, so they don’t get busy 
and pack. I am sorry more are not trying 
it this fall, at least on a small seale. 

I protested just this way to our good 
friend Mr. Bartholomew a couple of weeks 
ago. He took issue with me on the ground 
that beekeepers were beekeepers, whether 
they were good or bad; and when people 
said beekeepers of Tennessee they meant bee- 
keepers of Tennessee, all of them; and so 
they were justified in talking and writing 
about ovr 50 per cent average winter loss, 
and our indiscriminate swarming, which 
sounds reasonable enough. 

* * * 


Cc. E. Bartholomew, of the extension de- 
partment, has been transferred from Ten- 
nessee to Colorado. Owing to his recent 
illness, a change of elimate seemed advis- 
able for the approaching winter—not that 
he is ill now, however. He took a splendid 
long walk with us one beautiful October 
Sunday, when the skies were bright blue 
and the trees like a flame. His close ac- 
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Grace Allen, Nashville, Tenn. 


quaintance with 
plants and in- 
sects made him 
a particularly in- 
teresting companion, as we left mile after 
mile of glowing countryside behind us. But 
recently recovered health is truly something 
to be guarded, so he plans to be particularly 
careful for a while. Fortunately the depart- 
ment was able to make the transfer, so 
Tennessee’s loss becomes Colorado’s gain. 
Our best wishes go with Mr. Bartholomew, 
and we hope he may come back to Tennes- 
see. 
** 

In the summer of 1916 we had a touch 
of a trouble that answers most frequently 
to the name of ‘‘ disappearing disease.’ 
3ut it was in one colony only, so far as ob- 
served—the one directly at the foot of the 
peach-tree. Last year it was in many colo- 
nies slightly, the worst one being another 
one under the peach-tree. For a while I 
felt, like Mr. Holtermann, p. 766, October, 
that the shade must be a strong contributing 
factor. An experience that Mr. Bartholo- 
mew. reported added weight to this conelu- 
sion. Yet after all it became pretty badly 
scattered thruout our little yard, most of 
which is not particularly well shaded. Bare 
places in the grass all around were strewn 
with dead bees. 


, 


* * * 


Mr. Byer certainly uses the correct term 
when he talks about ‘‘ crawling ’’ bees in 
antumn. I love flying bees, and don’t seri- 
ously mind stinging bees, within reasonable 
limits; but I do solemnly object to crawling 
bees. They nearly always develop into 
stingers eventually, and somehow leave 
me a lot more resentful than when they just 
fly at me straight—biff!—that way. In fact, 
it is only in the fall that I ever think about 
the advantages of a really bee-proof working 
suit. 

*% * * 

There were more moths darting and 
hovering around the beeyard last fall than 
T ever noticed before. Ordinarily we have 
faith in the vigorous defense of our Italians 

justifiably so, as the only trouble we have 
ever had with moths has been in combs 
stacked in the supply room. I hope this 
disappearing disease may not have weakened 
their resistance. 

* 2s 
And now the editor says that we of the 


South not only have a winterin® problem, 
even as they do in the North, but have also 


a ‘‘ springing ’’ problem — ‘‘ and by no 
means the least is the springing!’’ Well, 


the solution for the wintering is the solution 
for the springing, we understand—packed 
hives. But please, Mr. Editor, don’t spring 
aan ing on us that packing gan’t cure! 
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HE Honey 

Report con- 

tained in the 
November issue 
of the Monthly Crop Report contains some 
very interesting figures on the Texas situa- 
tion. The average yield per colony for 1917 
is placed at 12 pounds; this amount is, in- 
deed, very liberal considering this year’s 
entire failure of production over such an 
extensive area of the principal honey sec- 
tions. Of the honey produced, there was a 
very decided tendency toward the extracted, 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
tendency will increase in the future. Local 
trade everywhere is being induced to pur- 
chase extracted honey. The term ‘‘ chunk ”’ 
honey has been discarded on the’ local trade 
market, and ‘‘ bulk comb ’’ honey is now 
applied to this product. The amount of hon- 
ey placed upon outside markets from this 
state was exceedingly small this year. And 
this amount should have been still less, for 
honey was shipped in to supply the local 
demand, in a few localities. The local de- 
mand for honey has been very good over the 
entire state, no doubt due largely to the 
sugar shortage, and somewhat to the desire 
of all to economize. This has resulted in 
very good prices being received for all good 
local offerings of honey in any form. 


* * & 


The Honey Market Reports which were is- 
sued by the Office of Markets, during the 
selling season, were not given proper con- 
sideration by all of the producers of this 
state. This may be due to two reasons: 
low production and excellent local demand. 
Regardless of these conditions the bee- 
keepers of this state should certainly avail 
themselves of the information found in the 
reports, which is given for their benefit. 
Cases came to our attention where the pro- 
ducer was offering honey on the local market 
at a price below what was indicated in these 
market reports. We found on the part of 
many too much of a feeling of indifference 
—a disregard for outside prevailing condi- 
tions, and a tendency to offer their honey 
at prices that prevailed locally in former 
years. It is one thing to produce honey 
satisfactorily, but it is another thing to mar- 
ket it at profit. Marketing is fast becom- 
ing recognized as a science; and when every 
possible aid is given by experts it should be 
accorded consideration by the producers. It 
is to be hoped that the excellent service 
rendered by the Honey Market Reports will 
be given again this year. 


* & & 


With the great feeding problem on hand, 
there arises again the question, ‘‘ Which is 
better to feed, sugar or honey?’’ Provided 
it is possible to obtain either in sufficient 
quantity, which makes the better winter 
feed? There are plenty of beekeepers who 
maintain that bees are killed by feeding a 
sugar syrup. Of course, we know that sugar 
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is not the natu- 
ral food of bees 
and on such food 
alone they can- 
not rear brood; but it is a fact that many 
a colony of bees will be carried safely thru 
the winter on a sugar feed. Another inter- 
esting question along this line is the com- 
mercial value of honey and sugar as a feed 
for bees. With sugar at 8% cents per pound, 
what can one afford to pay for honey? There 
are those who contend that sugar at this 
price will go further than honey ai fifteen 
cents a pound. This question will bear care- 
ful examination and experimental work. 


* # 


This has been a year of trial for the care- 
ful and serious beekeeper. Conditions have 
not been so hard in many years; but in 
spite of the heavy losses suffered in many 
sections, the older beekeepers are optimistic 
concerning the future. This year the bees 
need more help than ever, and now is the 
time for every one to take the best care of 
his bees. There is too much of a tendency 
at such times to throw up the hands and 
allow ‘‘ hard times ’’ to finish its work. 
When the bees need feed it should be given. 
Sugar should be purchased if honey cannot 
be procured. There are many who have not 
examined their bees for some time; and 
when they do they will find only empty hives 
where colonies of bees used to be. This has 
already been the experience of some, and 
will be the experience of many others before 
next season. Give the bees a chance. 


* & & 


In spite of the unprecedented high prices 
of honey of any description there was more 
honey left with the colonies this year than 
ever before. On every hand, beekeepers 
took from the hives only a positive surplus 
of honey. There is also a growing tendency 
to have some surplus stored in brood-frames 
to facilitate feeding in the spring. This 
practice should be extended. Some spring 
feed is always needed by a few colonies; 
for even when the average conditions have 
been favorable, a colony here and there will 
need a little help to put it in good condi- 
tion. 

* * 

A few beekeepers who are willing to face 
the situation squarely have set aside a liber- 
al sum for feeding each colony of bees. In 
one instance an estimate was made which 
was half of the value of a good colony of 
bees. With many colonies to feed, such an 
estimate would mean a considerable sum. It 
shows that there are those who have plenty 
of confidence in the future. Next spring 
bees will command a good price, and the 
careful beekeeper will certainly be rewarded. 

* 

Rains have been quite general over a con- 

siderable portion of the honey-producing 


area of the state. Such rains will prove to 
be a great benefit to the honey flora of these 
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sections. In some localities mesquite trees 
of considerable size have not been able to 
withstand the drouth of the past year. In 
many localities horsemint did not blossom 
this year, which may be very disastrous. 
Weeds are already coming up in some sec- 
tions since the rain, and in one of the south- 
western counties the bees were gathering 
pollen and some nectar from the ‘‘ white 
- brush’’ during the last week in November. 
* * 

Another benefit to come from the Texas 

Honey Producers’ Association, and no doubt 


IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


HE rainfall 

for the sea- 

son to date 
(December 6) has 
been very light; but the total absence of the 
usual north winds, and an exceptionally 
warm pleasant autumn, gives us stronger 
hopes for a heavy fall later, which, after all, 
is what counts the most. 


* *% 


Help for the beekeepers is going to be a 
problem next season, and-is even now to 
some extent. When the draft list of present 
eligibles is completed it will have drawn 
many of our best helpers, whose places must 
be filled by men of less experience as well 
as less enthusiasm and vigor. There are 
avenues in farm labor that can be traveled 
very well by most persons; but when it 
comes to the bee business it requires both 
knowledge and experience to fill the place 
satisfactorily. 


2 


Comb-honey production is on the decline, 
if we are to believe the various reports we 
hear from time to time, and we have no rea- 
son to disbelieve them when a good comb- 
honey producer like Wesley Foster, of 
Colorado, gives us the sign of despair. 

In my opinion it is the most economical 
transformation that ever visited the honey 
industry. There are few places in the Unit- 
ed States where beekeeping has been a flat 
failure for comb-honey production, that 
would not have proved good locations if ex- 
tracted honey had been the line of effort and 
education. One of the great needs of the 
day is to have some one round up these comb- 
honey producers and show the superior value 
of extracted-honey production. Year after 
year they buy hives and sections to put on 
their colonies, only to be disappointed in the 
returns. If they do get a super or two of 
comb honey they take it off and leave the 
bees with so little stores that they become 
destitute before the following season. The 
average farmer with ten colonies, now al- 
most neglected from failures, could be shown 
that, with the aid of an extractor and plenty 
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the biggest to date, is the ability of the as- 
sociation to furnish beekeepers of the state 
with such sugar for feeding bees as may be 
needed. When the sugar shortage threaten- 
ed the beekeepers here, steps were taken by 
the association in connection with the Food. 
Administration whereby sugar to meet feed- 
ing needs immediately became available to 
the beekeepers of the state. This is only 
another example of the benefits of a mutual 
organization, such as our beekeepers have 
long needed. Still there are those who can- 
not see any benefit from co-operation. 


of combs, he 
could have as 
great an asset as 
the dairy cow or 
poultry. This education of the small honey- 
producer is a work that is given far too small 
consideration in this present-day need of an 
increased production of sweets. The differ- 
ence between the amount of comb and ex- 
tracted honey that may be secured is from 
50 to 75 per cent—not that there is so much 
difference during a heavy flow where the 
bees are in experienced hands, but the 
average would amount to that much if the 
bees would only store the slow flow. There 
is a big missionary work to be done among 
the farmer beekeepers who do not read the 
bee journals and never see an extractor. 


* % 


Mrs. Allen says, page 928, December, 
‘* Spring after spring finds combs in the 
hives so moldy that’ even the bees, skillful 
and thrifty tho they are, destroy them rather 
than try to repair them.’’ I have plenty 
of moldy combs, even in this climate; but I 
never knew of a colony destroying them to 
save labor, or for any other cause. I have 
never seen the combs too moldy for a new 
swarm to tackle and clean up in short order. 


#2 


The American Bee Journal for November 
shows a picture of a 27,000-pound honey- 
tank. I thought I had a large one at 10,000- 
pound eapacity. It is only in case of emer- 
gency that I allow it to become full. I have 
known of two or three that have leaked bad- 
ly because of the great pressure, and I al- 
ways feel that it is putting too many eggs 
in one basket. 

“2 


Combs, combs, combs! the greatest asset 
in honey production. Give the bees plenty 
to do at home and they will not be inclined 
to leave you. But do not give it.all to them 
at once. Give them a chance to finish as 


chey go, with an addition of empty comb room 


whenever they need it, so that every possible 
ounce of nectar may be procured. 
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we, any- NOTES FROM CANADA hak’ vlan. The 
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this subject of J. L. Byer, M am, Ont. Evoy was an en- 

winter packing for bees? A good authority thusiastic upholder of this method of 
living as far north as Syracuse, N. Y., wants preparation for winter, and I suppose 


abundance of packing on top of the hives, 
and some protection as well on the back and 
sides, but nothing in the front. Still another 
authority of international repute—Mr. C. P. 
Dadant—-endorses this method for Illinois; 
and the editor of this journal (page 909) 
at least gives countenance to the idea by 
giving it prominent editorial mention. And 
yet the bald, cold, scientific truth as demon- 
strated by authorities at Washington and 
other places says that such protection is an 
illusion. As a chain is just as strong as its 
weakest link, so packing around a hive is 
just as effective in proportion to the least 
protected part of the hive. While we are 
loath to disagree with scientific findings, yet 
there is no question that those who have 
tried out these things for a number of years 
in a large way will be inclined to agree with 
the ideas of Mr. Dadant and others. Per- 
sonally we want packing on all sides of the 
hives, and an abundance on top. If forced 
to dispense with any of this packing, as- 
suredly we would choose to do with less on 
the sides rather than to reduce the amount on 
top of the hive. Experiments carried on in 
our yards for a number of years have demon- 
strated that for our climate, at least, the 
primary factor toward good outside winter- 
ing is an abundance of good stores, assum- 
ing, of course, that the colony is normal in 
every other way. Winter packing reduces 
food consumption, and, -incidentally, means 
better wintering as a rule. With deep 
frames, or with L. frames almost solid in the 
late fall, bees will usually survive the win- 
ter if provided with lots of packing on top 
of the hives, even if the sides and ends are 
unprotected. But with no packing over the 
tops of the hives, altho the sides are well 
protected, the heat continually escaping up- 
ward will prove a great strain on the colony, 
even if it does not succumb entirely. The 
Demuth plan looks good to me if one chances 
to be short of packing-cases, and I regret 
that the plan did not come out in time for us 
to try it out on a limited seale this winter. 
If trying the plan, we would transfer the 
seven combs as soon as the brood was hatch- 
ed and then feed quite freely. A tall brood- 
nest like that, with bees clustering near the 
bottom of combs on end, with a great depth 
of honey above the bees, constitutes simply 
an ideal condition for good wintering, and 
heavy side packing would not be necessary. 


* % 


On page 910 it is stated that ‘‘ it is in 
line with the practice of our best beekeep- 
ers ’’ to have the summer brood-nest con- 
tracted down to a space of two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the full hive capacity,’’ 
when wintering outdoors. I wonder just 
what proportion of our best beekeepers are 


his sons are still following in his foot- 
steps in that regard. The plan is emi- 
nently sound in theory and absolutely safe in 
practice, but means a great lot of extra 
work. While I feel quite sure that it would 
pay, taking one year with another, yet we, 
with many others of like convictions, must 
plead guilty to wintering nearly all our bees 
in the full-sized brood-nests that they have 
in summer. Let us hear from some who con- 
tract for wintering. For the last few years 
I have been unable to find any extensive bee- 
keeper putting the plan into general use. 

Brown sugar for wintering bees (see page 
911) is decidedly risky unless climate is 
taken into consideration. We tried the brown 
sugar only once in a very limited way, and 
the results were anything but satisfactory. 
The late Mr. McEvoy told me that one year 
it was hard to get granulated sugar, and he 
fed some 20 colonies with brown sugar, do- 
ing the work quite early in the fall, so that 
all stores would be sealed nicely before cool 
winter. But before spring all these colonies 
had dysentery,many perishing outright while 
all with the granulated sugar stores were in 
perfect condition. 

Possibly the brown-sugar stores would do 
in climates where bees have frequent flights; 
but for cold localities where bees go for 
many weeks without flight, brown sugar 
would be a last resort and used only when 
nothing else was obtainable. 

22 


In a late issue of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, in describing some of the things seen 
while visiting Mr. France, of Wisconsin, 
the staff correspondent mentions the fact 
that their honey is always sold in the liquid 
state. He further says that ‘‘ the final 
consumer nearly always requires his honey 
in the liquid state.’’ This must be a ques- 
tion of ‘*‘ locality ’’ again, as here in On- 
tario, aside from the glass trae in extract- 
ed honey, no effort is made to retard granu- 
lation, for about all customers expect to 
find the honey in pails granulated. While 
directions are on pails for liquefying, we 
personally know that a great many consum- 
ers prefer the honey granulated, especially 
if it has a fine grain and texture. 

#2 

A nice spell of warm weather in mid-No- 
vember gave the bees a cleansing flight. At 
present, Dec. 5, we are having nice ordinary 
winter weather, and the bees are in seeming- 
ly good condition 

* 

Our buckwheat honey was sold at 13 cents 
in barrels, and 13% in tins—the sale being 
made about five weeks ago. Now the-same 
grade of honey is selling at 2 cents advance 
over those prices. Where is the limit? 
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come to ; for rearing 
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let on Florida beekeeping. While Florida 
is not as large as all the rest of the United 
States put together, by any means, still it is 
a big state; and while the state as a whole 
is not of even value, for honey production, 
still certain localities are excellent, and in 
good seasons have yielded the largest crops 
of any localities known in the world. We 
refer to the mangrove sections of the East 
Coast. The whole problem is one of the 
man and the locality combined. If a man 
knows how to make the most of his locality, 
or can shift his bees by boat from one place 
to another, it is almost six to one that he 
will succeed. But conditions are so radically 
different that but very little that is written 
for even the Cotton Belt will apply fully to 
Florida. The editors have given considerable 
thought to the question of a Florida book- 
let on apiculture, but the honest question is, 
‘¢ Will it pay the publisher?’’ It will pay 
the few who want and need such a manual, 
no doubt. Perhaps the time for it is not yet 
ripe; but it is probable that, after this war, 
such a book will be forthcoming. At pres- 
ent, almost all writers who make a general 
survey of beekeeping conditions in the Unit- 
ed States do make a separate class for 
Florida. 
* * * 

Kenneth Hawkins, apicultural assistant, 
in general charge of the southern states, 
has just gone south (Nov. 10). His main 
aim is to study diseases and diseased condi- 
tions in Florida, and, secondarily, to meet 
bee-men there and associate with them fra- 
ternally. He has several meetings in view. 
C. K. MeQuarrie, State Agent, Dep’t A and 
M., Gainesville, Fla., has indorsed the pro- 
posed trip of Mr. Hawkins, and is ready to 
extend a cordial hand of greeting. We feel 
that Mr. Hawkins will be welcome anywhere 
and everywhere. So far as our memory 
serves us, this is the first federal agent that 
has visited Florida since Mr. Demuth, now 
assistant to Dr. Phillips, visited the state 
six or more years ago. We do not yet know 
whether or not Dr. Phillips plans to include 
Florida in the extension work that he is 
planning for the coming year. 


** 


An inquiry has come to hand from a 
correspondent in Mayville, N. Y., asking for 
information on raising bees in Florida. His 
questions follow: 

1. How many colonies would be required 
to produce 50 pounds of bees for shipping 
north? 

2. At what price can bees be bought lo- 
cally? 

3. Are 
woods? 

4. Is it necessary to feed any during the 
winter? 

5. What section of the state would you 


there many wild swarms in the 


1. It depends much on what condition you 
plan to leave the bees in, after shipping 
from them. Fifteen would leave the colonies 
weak, probably; twenty-five would allow the 
fifty pounds to be shipped with little diminu- 
tion of the working strength. It could be 
done from ten colonies, but if shipped in 
time for clover in the North they would not 
be more than fragments of colonies after the 
fifty pounds had been shipped away. If 
taken thruout the season, even ten colonies 
could be left in good shape for winter. 

2. At prices ranging from three to five 
dollars per colony, usually, if at all. 

3. In some localities, near woods, many 
swarms are to be found. One man near 
Bradentown told me that he had ‘‘ spotted ’”’ 
fifty swarms, and was awaiting leisure time 
to cut the trees. 

4. No, not if ordinarily good care has 
been given. Like every other state, Florida 
offers no openings for slovenly methods. 

5. Not north of a line drawn straight east 
from Tampa; the further south the better, 
generally speaking, for weather conditions. 
As for flora, a man must come down and 
see for himself first. No offhand directions 
ean be given. 


= * 


With prospects of a thrilling demand for 
all the honey the country can be made to 
produce another year, surely Florida beemen 
ought to ‘‘ move up on the proposition ’’ 
with all the force and brains in them; and 
one of the best means for making a big drive 
in the spring is to start in the winter with 
full colonies and full hives of honey. I have 
never yet found a colony with the hive too 
full of honey for good results; but, alas! too 
often have we found colonies that suffered 
from too little stores. The bees always 
seem to find room for the honey somehow. 


* # * 


‘*Mr. Pellett announces to us that Prof. 
Millen has now 75 girls taking the special 
course in beekeeping at Ames College 
(Iowa), American Bee Journal, p. 193. Dr. 
Phillips says there are now 22 colleges and 
universities offering courses in beekeeping. 
Every state produces honey, therefore every 
state should have a state apicultural de- 
partment in its colleges or universities, one 
to every state. Not until then can it be 
truly said that we are abreast of the times 
apiculturally. 

* % 


W. F. LaRoche, of Courtenay, Fla., writes: 
‘Thanks to the cabbage palmetto, we have 
harvested a very satisfactory crop this sea- 
son.’’ Good for you, friend LaRoche! You 
stand almost in a class by yourself, this year 
in the state. Not many beemen can write 
‘“ satisfactory ’’ as their verdict of this 
year’s honey crop. 
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HE high 

price of hon- 

ey has cut 
down the local 
consumption at least one-half. Calls are 
quite frequent; but three times out of four 
the price spoils the sale. Nearly all the hon- 
ey being sold at retail by the grocers is go- 
ing at less than it is worth in car lots. Our 
local consumers have been spoiled by - the 
low prices at which some of our off-grade 
honey is sold, and also by the farmer-bee- 
keeper trading his honey for groceries and 
taking any price offered for his product. 
Local advertising would help greatly, how- 
ever, and it should be done by every beeman, 
for the local market is often a very present 
help in time of trouble. 


* * 


In Colorado comb honey sold at the be- 
ginning of the season at $3.50 per case in car 
lots. It ended the season at $4.00 to $4.25. 
Extracted honey sold in car lots at 11 to 16 
cents per pound in ear lots, the latter price 
being secured for some of the best honey 
sold. There has been a steady advance in 
honey prices since early in the season; and 
with the continued calls for honey, prices 
should hold up another season provided the 
war continues; and even if the war ends, 
prices will not drop for some time. Bee- 
keepers can safely plan to increase their pro- 
duction in extracted honey and comb honey 
also will doubtless command a high price. 


* % 


Beekeepers iu some parts of Colorado tack- 
led winter pretection with zeal. Various 
methods are being used, yet very few are 
going to the expense of constructing quad- 
ruple cases. Some are packing colonies sin- 
gly, some are putting nine together. Straw 
seen's to be the principal available packing 
material. Sinee few are securing all the 
conditions nevessary under Dr. Phillips’ ree- 
ommendations, the results will be problem- 
atical. With the prices secured for honey 
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it might seem 
that beekeepers 
should be able to 
purchase the 
best of equipment for winter protection, but 
it will take several prosperous seasons for 
some to get where they can afford the quad- 
ruple cases, and by that time a cheaper and 
better method may be available. 
* % 

We need not worry about tin cans for the 
coming crop. We worried last season to no 
purpose. There were lots of cans at a con- 
stantly increasing price. Now that the 
government has fixed the price on tinplate 
we are assured of a stable price lower than 
the highest price of last season; but we 
may experience some difficulty in getting the 
cans when we want them, so it is good policy 
to order early. Five-gallon cans have drop- 
ped from about $46 to $37 per hundred. 
They may go lower, but probably will go little 
if any higher. [These prices on cans do not 
prevail in the East at present.—Ed.] 

* * 

Next season will see the passing of Colo- 
rndo as a comb-honey-producing state. Comb 
honey will be produced; but three-fourths of 
the total crop will be extracted if present 
indications are to be relied upon. Honey 
prospects are good, so far, altho bees have 
consumed a great deal of their stores on 
account of the warm weather. The past 
week, December 10, has seen a change, how- 
ever, and we are having a real winter now. 

* % 

Here is one defender of the shallow ex- 
tracting super, even if it is only half depth. 
The uncapping can be rapidly done, and 
there is little if any difference in the amount 
of honey that can be extracted in a day. 
Then they are more easily handled; and, if 
wired, are less likely to break out than the 
full-depth combs. Comb-honey producers 
ean well afford to purchase shallow extract- 
ing frames for their supers. They are a 
decided success. 





A warning to 


be heeded a few months hence. 


This apiary, owned by John Wallace, of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, was badly decimated a year or so ago by fruit-tree spraying. 
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H. S., Vir- 

S ginia. —- My 
* bees are in- 
fected with 
European foul 
brood. I have 18 
colonies and want 


GLEANED By ASKING 


E. R. Root 


the combs up in 
supers, placing 
them crosswise 
and let the bees 
rob them out 





to treat them in the 
spring, and would 
be glad if you 
would advise me as 
to the best methods. Would it be best for me to buy 
queens and requeen, or to buy a breeder and raise 
the queens? Can I save the combs that I now have, 
or must I do away with them? Can I cure it and 
get a crop of honey next year? 

A. It would be possible for you to treat 
your diseased colonies next spring. It will 
not he necessary to destroy any combs, hives, 
or equipment. We would recommend to you 
the Alexander treatment. The colony should 
be made queenless for a period of 20 days, 
cutting out cells in the meantime if any are 
developed, and then giving a ripe cell from 
the best Italian queen that you have. But 
if you make your colonies queenless for twen- 
y days in the spring when breeding is very 
necessary, it will put quite a setback to your 
colonies. It will, perhaps, be advisable to 
let breeding get started, so that young bees 
will bo hatehing out; then make me bees 
queenless. 

If you have a colony in the apiary that 
does not have any European foul brood, it 
may be resistant enough to take care of the 
disease when it appears; but probably it will 
be safer for you to buy your queens of some 
company that has a resistant strain of Ital- 
ians. It would seem best for you to wait 
until about June 1 before you begin to make 
the colonies queenless. In this way you 
would build up the colonies, providing the 
European foul brood is not too bad. 

Had you known, it would have been very 
much better for you to introduce a resistant 
strain of Italians last fall when the colonies 
had no brood in the hive and when they 
would clean up. 

Yes, you would be able to get a crop of 
honey next season. 


W. J. N., Amherst, Mass.—In running for ex- 
tracted honey, what are the various methods em- 
ployed for getting the combs cleaned up after ex- 
tracting? Which of these methods are considered 
the best and why? 

A. It is the usual practice to keep the 
combs whirling in the extractor until they 
are as clean of honey as it is practical to 
get them by centrifugal foree. If the ex- 
tracting is ‘during the midst of the honey- 
flow, and the combs are to be filled again, 
they are put back into the hives just as 
they are. If it is the last extracting of the 
season, and the combs are not put back on 
the colonies they may be stacked up in empty 
supers in the honey-house, wet. This does 
no harm, and they can be given to the bees 
next year. But ‘there is one objection to 
this. If the bees ever get into the honey- 
house and get at these combs it would start 
furious robbing. Some, however, at the last 





clean before they 
are put away for 
the fall and win 
ter. This makes 
more or less of an uproar in an apiary, but 
usually does no harm, provided, of course, 
there, is no foul brood in the yard, either 
American or European. The practice, how 
ever, is always attended with some risk, be 
cause one never knows whether his yard i 
entirely free from disease. 


J. R. W., Washington.—Can you give a reason 
why a queenless colony above a queen-excluder and 
bee-escape board, as described on page 96, will not 
develop laying workers while the same colony placed 
on a stand by itself will? 


A. It is never quite safe to make a hard 
and-fast rule in regard to the behavior of 
bees, for now and then some colony is bound 
to break it. However, we should not expect 
the colony described on page 96 to develop 
laying workers, for their condition is so near- 
ly that of a normal colony. They have good 
queen-cells in process of construction, and 
they have a daily accession of young bees— 
two conditions that are usually lacking in 
colonies that produce laying workers. It 
scems quite likely, also, that the daily pass- 
ing of queenright bees thru their hive might 
be a partial cause of their immunity from 
laying workers. 


R. L. B., Ohio.—Sugar being scarce, and high 
in price, a neighbor of mine is experimenting by 
feeding 20 hives of bees on glucose. What, in your 
opinion, will be the result—bees supposed to have 
no other winter stores, on their summer stands, and 
are seldom confined to their hives over three weeks 
without a flight. 


A. We believe that that neighbor of yours 
could obtain sugar for feeding if he ex- 
plained to the grocer that its lack would 
mean starvation for his bees. Our experi- 
ence has shown that it is almost impossible 
to induce bees to take raw glucose. We 
have poured it all over the combs, and even 
then they would not take it. It has so 
little sweetening powcr that the bees would 
starve to death even if they took it. It 
would be almost sure to cause dysentery, if 
they would eat it, and should be avoided by 
all means. Grape sugar, a similar product 
made from corn, is much better. It could 
he used to stimulate bees in the spring to 
very good advantage; but, dollar for dollar, 
granulated sugar is cheaper. Brown sugar, 
if light in color, is all right for winter stores. 
The dark-brown sugar should be avoided, 
but it would be far preferable to either 
glucose or grape sugar. Grape-sugar feeding 
is questionable practice even when it ean be 
used immediately for stimulating brood-rear- 
ing. It is not suitable at all for winter 
stores. 
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The No} wind doth biow Tada we aid have snow, 
Ind what willthe workers do-then, poor things? 
“ ue cluster on comb, And stay Close at home 





kee @eping warin by beating their wings 
Poor things! 
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The Newspaper I note an editorial in 
Plan of Uniting November Gleanings 
Colonies regarding the news- 


paper plan of uniting 
eolonies, and I hope I may be pardoned for 
saying that I disagree in a number of partic- 
ulars. I have practiced this mode of uniting 
for the last six or seven years, doubling up 
from fifty to 100 colonies each year. During 
this time, in only a very few eases have 
queens been killed by the bees, and in every 
such case it was at a time when the weather 
was cold and rainy and the bees were cross 
hybrids. 

TI agree that if the weather is hot and the 
top colony is strong it is advisable to make 
a small hole thru the paper to prevent smoth- 
cring, so also if the colonies are weak and 
the weather cold, as it will then take them 
too long to gnaw thru. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, however, I do not find it necessary 
or even desirable to make such an opening. 

It is not necessary to kill either queen if 
there is no choice between them and if no ex- 
cluder is used. The queens will fight it out 
after the paper is eaten thru. If one quecn 
is of better stock, or otherwise preferable, do 
it this way: Place a sheet of newspaper 
and a queen-excluder over the better colony 
with the paper under the excluder. Remove 





the queen from No. 2 and set it on top of 
No. 1. (Beginners will take notice*that the 
cover of No. 1 and the bottom-board of No. 
2 are also removed.) If the weather is warm 
and nectar coming in, queen-cells will be 
very apt to be started in the upper hive, and 
the bees may swarm if not attended to; so 
it is advisable to remove cells within ten 
days. Bunt if the nights are cool, swarming 
is not likely to take place, even if cells are 
started. 

Don’t cage the queen. I see no reason 
whatever for caging the queen unless, per- 
haps, to protect her from the bees, and ex- 
perience shows that not once in a hundred 
times will they molest the queen if the work 
is properly done. We know that bees usual- 
ly become more belligerent when the weather 
becomes cool in early fall, and more care 
must be exercised especially if they are hy- 
brids; but even then the percentage of loss 
will not warrant caging. 

By doubling colonies in this manner in 
August the workers of use in storing the fall 
crop die off before winter. In this way the 
expense of wintering a large number of 
colonies is avoided, and in spring the apiary 
ean again be built up to normal. As the 
young bees emerge, the cells are filled with 
honey. A goodly number of these supers of 
honey should be reserved for fall and spring 
feeding. After supers are taken off, some 
colonies may lack stores and the full combs 
can then be inserted in place of empty ones. 
A still easier way is to leave a partly filled 
super of honey on top of each light-weight 
colony; and if the weather is not too cold 
for them to work, the bees will soon carry 
down the honey that is not capped. 

If queens are reared from our best stock 
during summer, and the nuclei built up to 
full strength by August, we can eliminate 
much of our undesirable stock by destroying 
the old queens and placing the hives upon 
the new colony as explained above. In this 
way, also, the young colony is made strong 
for winter. Eugene 8. Miller. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Nov. 1. 
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Syrup not Supposed 1. In regard to the 
to Run Out byitself Boardman feeder, the 
from Boardman cap, as you know, is 
Feeder perforated with but 
three small holes. 
Now, I find the syrup and water does not 
come out as it should. Is it meant that the 
bees should put their tongues up into the 
holes, or should the syrup run out slowly? 
If the former is true, then only three bees 
ean feed at once. If the latter is true, 
why doesn’t it work as it should? I have 
enlarged the holes, but to no avail. The 
bees cannot get at it. 
2. You say that the division-board feeder 
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should be placed in the brood-nest. Now, 
if it is placed in the center of the brood in 
warm weather I should think that it would 
hinder the queen’s easy passage and would 
cut off one part of the brood, especially in 
ease of a nucleus. And, again, if placed at 
the outside of the nest it would be too far 
away in cool weather. 

3. I have been told by others that bees 
would resent my examining them often, and 
that they would not do as well. Is that 
true? How often can bees be examined 
without dissatisfying them? They do not 
seem to notice my presence. 

4+. If the bees are placed in the cellar, 
would daily walking by them disturb them? 

Chicago, Ill. L. Bellman. 


[The Boardman feeder as it is sent out 
is designed to give a small amount of feed 
slowly. Slow feeding stimulates brood-rear- 
ing, while fast feeding unnecessarily excites 
the colony. In ease of a very strong colony, 
it may be necessary to punch two or three 
more holes; but usually three holes are 
enough for a medium colony. Bees will get 
the feed out fast enough by inserting their 
tongues into the holes. Several bees can 
feed at the same hole. 

2. A division- board feeder should be 
placed a little to one side of the brood-nest 
usually about two frames from the out- 
side. If the colony is strong, it may be 
placed at the very outside. 

3. A good deal depends on who is examin- 
ing the bees. An inexperienced person may 
make the colonies worse each time he opens 
the hive; but a good beekeeper, or a begin- 
ner who has read the directions carefully, 
can open a hive as often as he pleases with- 
out stirring up the bees or hindering their 
work provided that the manipulation is done 
during the middle hours of the day when 
the air is warm. Queen-breeders know that 
colonies, frequently opened, seem to become 
used to the operation, and such will often 
permit one to open the hive without smoke. 

4. Bees in the cellar should not be ex- 
amined more than is necessary; but a con- 
stant rumbling noise overhead during day- 
light hours seems to do no harm.—Ed.] 








e——2 & os" 
was very sorry to 
hear of the death of 
Mr. O. O. Poppleton. 
His hive is one that I have tried, and 
like very well. Really it is a_ time- 
saver in many ways, the only hive for mi- 
gratory beekeeping, so much practiced at tha 
present time. It so is so quickly loaded onto 
the truck, and moved, that, should I ever 
have bees in the South, I believe I would 
use this hive entirely. For next season I 
plan to have five, each holding 36 Jumbo 
frames, True, one man cannot move these; 


An Appreciation of I 
the Long Idea Hive. 








but to move many of the regular hives any 
distance, loading and unloading, the help of 
another person is usually required. While 
he who advocated this hive has passed 
away, yet it will be adopted by many besides 
the writer. 


Point Pleasant, Pa. H. W. FULMER. 
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Why the Buzzing The accompanying il- 
on the Line lustration shows a tele- 
Stopped phone eable-box at 


Port Byron, N. Y., in 
which a colony of bees began work. Instead 
of saving this valuable asset, ‘‘ poisonous 
gas ’’ was used for their extermination by 
C. W. Weston, manager of the Port Byron 
Telephone Company. He pointed out that, 
had he been in the honey business, he might 
have welcomed the visit of a full-sized 
swarm of bees which took refuge in the 
company’s terminal box located on the main 
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Telephone cable-box occupied by a swarm of bees. 


street of the village. After taking counsel 
with the local physician and druggist, and 
receiving no satisfactory advice, Mr. Weston 
states that his mind wandered back to the 
old days on the farm where on one occasion 
he had been compelled to test conclusions 
with several skunks. He procured some bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and with it saturated a 
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handful of cotton waste and packed it in 
every aperture of the terminal box. The 
next evening it was found that the fumes 
had done their work. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Frank C. Perkins. 
a3 A. 


County Agent 


‘* T find that boys take 
Starts Bee Clubs 


as kindly to bees as to 
pigs and chickens 
when their interest is aroused,’’ says Bruce 
Anderson, county agent of Forsyth County, 
North Carolina. He is the first demonstra- 
tion agent in the South to include lessons in 
bee culture as essentially a work of the coun- 
ty agent. The United States Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work has recogniz- 
ed the value of his efforts, and provisionally 
incorporated beekeeping instruction to farm- 
ers in his demonstration-work program. 





Bruce Anderson, county agent, in his own bee-yard. 


It was in the spring of 1914 that Mr. 
Anderson began an effective campaign to 
revive bee culture in Forsyth County. His 
twenty years of personal experience was, 
of course, a valuable asset. He organized 
twenty men and women into a county bee- 
keepers’ organization. So the plan of in- 
struction in bee culture was carried from 
farm to farm by the county agent. The 
original one-unit organization was broken 
up into numerous clubs. 

Splendid results were 


achieved. The 








membership in the bee clubs numbers 52, more 
than doubling within a year. The work 
has branched out to five other neighboring 
counties. The agent states that he is unable 
to answer all the demands placed upon him 
for help and information. 

Durham, N. C. S. R. WINTERS. 
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Numbering the I 
Covers Instead 
of the hives. 


used to number my 
hives so as to keep a 
record or to refer to 
each one easily; but 
when I sometimes took a colony out of one 
hive and put into another the number had 
to be changed and it made confusion. 

I now have a better way.’ I put the num- 
ber on the gable end of the cover, front and 
back. No matter where the colony of bees 
goes, it is an easy matter to let the number 
go with them—simply a matter of changing 
covers. Alson W. Steers. 

Noosack, Wash. 














One of J. Alpaugh’s papaya trees at Lakeland, 
Florida. This shows that the papays tree as pic- 
tured on the November cover can be grown in 
Florida as well as in Cuba. 
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Shredded-Wheat The description of the 


Boxes for Demuth winter case 
Winter Cases and the statement re- 
garding its low cost 


have led me to submit a sketch and deserip- 
tion of the winter case I use and which I be- 
lieve may be more cheaply made where 
shredded-wheat cases are obtainable. These 
boxes are 15% in. wide by 24% long by 17% 
high, and they may be purchased at almost 
any grocery for ten cents each. Two of these 
nailed together (after removing one long 
side on each) with strips on the inside make 
a fine case for one ten-frame hive, the size 
furnished being 24% in. wide by 31% long 
by 17% high. The material is of % stuff, 
white pine, matched, smooth on the outside 
and is very well put together. I line the 
eases with a number of thicknesses of news- 
paper and also make a %-ineh-thick pad of 


newspaper 14x24 to fit underneath, and 
between sides of bottom-board. No other 


packing is used under the hive, but a few 


extra thicknesses of newspaper are used 
in the bottom lining of the case. Covering 
the hive-body is a queen-execluder which 


keeps the burlap and packing in super away 
from frames. I use elm leaves gathered 
from my lawn for the packing, and find them 
very good. The packing space around hive 
is 4 and 5% in. as shown. 

Before beginning to pack I cover the en- 
tire sides with a half-width strip (16 in.) of 
tar paper. When packed the covers of boxes 
are laid on without nailing, and then covered 
with a tar-paper sheet of 32x42 in. which 
Japs well down on the sides and is then tack- 
ed every 3 in. with %-in. tacks which are 
easily removable when unpacking. I do not 
cover the bottom. 

The cases are set on the summer stands, 
giving pitch of about 1% inches to shed 
water. WILLIAM L. FUCHES. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Near the larger cities these wooden ship- 
ping-cases would probably be available. We 
eannot get them in Medina. Heavy straw- 
board eases are used for shipping.—Ed.] 
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in a car. 
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Why honey needs solid bracing 


instance the car was bumped so 
honey went right on thru the end. 
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Large Lemon Grove 
Covered with 
Netting. 


For the purpose of ex- 
perimenting, a_ six- 
acre lemon-grove was 
covered with tobacco 
eloth, a strong kind of mosquito-netting. 
The covering was about sixteen feet high, 
and was supported by wire and posts. This, 
I theught, would be a fine chance to try mat- 
ing, fertilization, and purity of lemon honey. 
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One strong colony and one of medium 
strength were placed in the grove and given 
sections of drawn combs. In a short time 
the strong colony filled twelve or fifteen sec- 
tions quite full. But both colonies dwindled 
very rapidly, and in a few months died out 
entirely. So far as I could learn, the cause 
was the close confinement and lack of pol- 
len. If artificial pollen had been supplied, 
I believe it might have helped somewhat. 

The honey was very light, of an excellent 
flavor, but with none of the tartness of the 
lemon. 

I was told by the manager of the grove 
that the trees increased their yield four- 
fold while under the covering, and dropped 
back to the old amount when it was remov- 


ed. While I feel that bees are a great agent 
in the fertilization of the lemon blossom, 
the experiment was not continued long 
enough to prove anything conclusively, as 
an unusually heavy wind tore and wrecked 
the structure so that it was decided to re- 
move it. The lemon having some bloom at 
all seasons of the year, with more during the 
early spring, led me to think this an excel- 
lent chance for experiment. 

The owner hoped with this covering to get 
a more even temperature—warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. It is possible that 
they may again try the experiment, in which 
case I will endeavor to continue my investi- 
gations. 


Corona, Cal. L. L. ANDREWS. 





r 














THE 


BACKLOT BUZZER 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 
Benny Sourweed, who stutters some, says his nephew. over in France 
Tiun-Hun-Hun-ee-bees, stung him right in the eye. 


wrote him, that one of them 
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Shredded-Wheat 
Boxes for 
Winter Cases 








The description of the 
Demuth winter case 
and the statement re- 
garding its low cost 
have led me to submit a sketch and deserip- 
tion of the winter case I use and which I be- 
lieve may be more cheaply made where 
shredded-wheat cases are obtainable. These 
boxes are 15% in. wide by 24% long by 17% 
high, and they may be purchased at almost 
any grocery for ten cents each. Two of these 
nailed together (after removing one long 
side on each) with strips on the inside make 
a fine ease for one ten-frame hive, the size 
furnished being 24% in. wide by 31% long 
by 17% high. The material is of % stuff, 
white pine, matched, smooth on the outside 
and is very well put together. I line the 
cases with a number of thicknesses of news- 
paper and also make a %-inch-thick pad of 
newspaper 14x24 to fit underneath, and 
between sides of bottom-board. No other 
packing is used under the hive, but a few 
extra thicknesses of newspaper are used 
in the bottom lining of the case. Covering 
the hive-body is a queen-execluder which 
keeps the burlap and packing in super away 
from frames. I use elm leaves gathered 
from my lawn for the packing, and find them 
very good. The packing space around hive 
is 4 and 5% in. as shown. 

Before beginning to pack I cover the en 
tire sides with a half-width strip (16 in.) of 
tar paper. When packed the covers of boxes 
are laid on without nailing, and then covered 
with a tar-paper sheet of 32x42 in. which 
laps well down on the sides and is then tack- 
ed every 3 in. with 4-in. tacks which are 
easily removable when unpacking. I do not 
cover the bottom. 

The cases are set on the summer stands, 
giving pitch of about 1% inches to shed 
water. WILLIAM L, FUCHES. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Near the larger cities these wooden ship- 
ping-cases would probably be available. We 
eannot get them in Medina. Heavy straw- 
board cases are used for shipping.—Ed.] 
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_ Why honey needs solid bracing in a car. In this 

instance the car was bumped so violently that the 

honey went right op thru the end. 
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Large Lemon Grove 
Covered with 
Netting. 


For the purpose of ex- 
perimenting, a _ six- 
acre lemon-grove was 
eovered with tobacco 
cloth, a strong kind of mosquito-netting. 
The covering was about sixteen feet high, 
and was supported by wire and posts. This, 
I thought, wou!d be a fine chance to try mat- 
ing, fertilization, and purity of lemon honey. 
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Shredded Wheat shipping-box used for a winter case. 
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One strong colony and one of medium 
strength were placed in the grove and given 
sections of drawn combs. In a short time 
the strong colony filled twelve or fifteen sec- 
tions quite full. But bath colonies dwindled 
very rapidly, and in a few months died out 
entirely. ‘So far as I could learn, the cause 
was the close confinement and lack of pol- 
len. If artificial pollen had been supplied, 
I believe it might have helped “somewhat. 

The honey was very light, of an excellent 
flavor, but with none of the tartness of the 
lemon. 

I was told by the manager of the grove 
that the trees increased their yield four- 
fold while under the coverirg, and dropped 
back to the old amount when it was remov- 
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ed. While I feel that bees are a great agent 
in the fertilization of the lemon blossom, 
the experiment was not continued -long 
enough to prove anything conclusively, as 
an unusually heavy wind tore and wrecked 
the structure so that it was decided to re- 
move it. The lemon having some bloom at 
all seasons of the year, with more during the 
early spring, led me to think this an excel- 
lent chance for experiment. . 
The owner hoped with this covering to get 
a more even temperature—warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. It is possible that 
they may again try the experiment, in which 
case I will endeavor to continue my investi- 
gations. 
Corona, Cal. 











L. L. ANDREWS. 
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THE BACKLOT BUZZER 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 


Benny Sourweed, who stutters some, says his nephew. over in France 


Iiun-Hun-Hun-ee-bees, stung him right in the eye. 


wrote him, that one of them 
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Beekeep- 








J ’HE annual f } tion. 

meeting o f ers, as well as 

the National farmers, cannot 
Beekeepers’ As- JUST NEWS afford to miss it. 
sociation will be Editors Wednesday, Jan. 
held at Burling- 9, at 1 p. m.,, 
ton, Ia., on Feb. the beekeepers 
19, 20, 21, 1918. | of Massachusetts 
John C. Bull, will meet in the 


secretary - treas- 

urer of the National, sends word that the 
meeting will be held in the Remy Hall, 
which is one of the finest in the city, and 
that the program that is now being arranged 
will be sent to Gleanings in time to appear 
in full in the February number. 

** 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at Tren- 
ton, on Jan. 24 and 25, 1918. Among those 
who will speak are Dr. E. F. Phillips, Edi- 

tor E. R. Root, 8. D. House, and N. L. Ste- 
' vens. This meeting is held during agricul- 
tural week, in conjunction with the al- 
lied agricultural meetings. <A large attend- 
ance is expected. 

* 

Word eomes from Cuba that the honey 
erop will be short on account of the ex- 
ceptionally cold weather that the Island Re- 
publie has recently had. During the last 
three weeks of November the temperature 
was continually below 70, which was an un- 
usually long and cold spell of weather for 
Cuba. 

** * 

L. V. France, of the College of Agriculture, 
University Farm, Minn., is sending out a 
warning that the bees of Minnesota will 
need special care this winter. He says that 
many beekeepers have already fed sugar 
syrup to bees that have not enough stored 
food. The Minnesota State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet to discuss methods of 
keeping up the honey production of Minne- 
sota for the period of the war and longer, at 
University Farm, Jan. 4. 

* *# * 

The second annual meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Beekeepers’ Association met at 
Wichita, Nov. 23, for a two-days’ meeting. 
Kansas is divided by beekeepers into four 
districts, membership in each of the district 
associations carrying with it membership in 
the state association. . The program was fur- 
nished by members of the local association, 
with one exception, that of Frank C. Pellett, 
of Atlantic, Ia., whose lantern-slide lecture 
on the evening of the 23d was both inter- 
esting and profitable. At the close of the 
session at 12, Saturday, Nov. 24, the mem- 
bers present partook of a honey banquet of 
which all the dishes were prepared with hon- 
°y : 2 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture will hold one of its biggest meetings 
at Worcester, January 8,9, and 10. The pro- 
gram includes speakers of national reputa- 





library of Horti- 
cultural Hall to discuss matters of general 
beekeeping interest. 
** * 

Beekeepers of Florida are taking an in- 
creased interest in organization, the best 
evidence of which was the Tupelo Honev 
Exchange which came as the result of the 
meeting held at Wewahitchka, Florida, by 
Georgia and Florida beekeepers on the Ap- 
palachicola River. J. J. Wilder, of Cordele, 
who was elected president, was the princi- 
pal mover in the work. 

xe 

The Ontario Co., N. Y., Beekeepers’ So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., courthouse on Tuesday, Jan. 
15. F. Greiner, Naples, N. Y., is secretary, 
who will be glad to give further information. 

**# * 


Price Committee of Chicago-Northwestern 
Association. 

At the 1917 conventiow of the Chicago- 
Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association held 
in Chicago, Nov. 30, Dee. 1, the following 
important resolution was adopted. 

‘* Whereas, the committee appointed at 
the 1916 meeting of this association for the 
purpose of investigating conditions for mar- 
keting honey and for recommending to pro- 
ducers a schedule of minimum prices for the 
season of 1917, has performed its work to 
the satisfaction of the association, result- 
ing in more fair and more uniform prices to 
the producer; therefore be it 

‘* Resolved: That the work of the commit- 
tee be continued thru the season of 1918 and 
extended in so far as the funds of the as- 
sociation will permit, and that the president 
be empowered to appoint the members of 
such committee.’’ 

The following were appointed as Commit- 
tee on Prices for 1918: John C. Bull, Sec.- 
Treas. Chicago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, Valparaiso, Ind.; E. D. Townsend, 
Northstar, Mich.; L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, 
Iil.; Edward Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, Wis. 

In discussion of the resolution it was 


* shown that the purpose of the committee is 


not to boost prices to an unreasonable or 
exorbitant figure, but to keep producers in- 
formed in regard to reasonable retail prices 
for their product and in this way endeavor 
to overcome the practice among uninformed 
beekeepers of retailing honey at or below 
wholesale or jobbing prices. A canvass of 
the members of the association present at 
the convention showed that nearly all were 
obtaining prices for their honey not less 
than those recommended by the committee; 
whereas, a year ago a similar canvass show- 
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ed selling prices varying from 10 to 25 cts. 
a pound. 

All interested in receiving reports and 
price recommendations of the committee 
should write to Mr. Bull. 

E. 8. MILLER, Pres. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Dec. 6, 1917. 


** * 


Recent State Beekeepers’ Conventions. 

With the exception of two, the Editor of 
Gleanings has attended all the state conven- 
tions up to the first of January. Generally 
speaking, the attendance was a little below 
that of last year, owing perhaps to the fact 
that the honey yield was not as large in 1917 
as in 1916. It is a very noticeable fact 
that the attendance at conventions bears 
an almost direct ratio to the amount of 
honey secured during the season. Another 
factor which worked against large attend- 
ance this year was the difficulty of travel on 
account of so many trains being taken off 
and others overloaded. Practically every 
train that took us to conventions was any- 
where from two to five hours late; and the 
result was that we were able to be present 
at only one or two sessions of each, and had 
to skip two conventions altogether. 

The Ohio meeting held at Lima, that of 
the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, was the 
smallest of any of the conventions we at- 
tended—but the enthusiasm was good. 

The attendance was larger as we went 
westward, as the honey yield had been. The 
convention at Des Moines was about the 
same in size as that of last year. The Min- 
nesota meeting was the largest one of this 
winter, some of the sessions having an at- 
tendance of 300. The convention at Madison 
was not quite as large, but in point of en- 
thusiasm and papers read it was one of 
the best we attended. This association has 
started out on a propaganda of cleaning 
foul brood out of the state. 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ Association 
held its annual meeting in the State House 
in Indianapolis on Nov. 26 and 27. Owing 
to the short crop and bad weather the at- 
tendanece was not as large as expected. 
However, it was an enthusiastic meeting 
and several interesting talks were given. 
The writer was unable to attend, but was 
represented by J. A. Warren, who gave a 
very interesting talk on ‘‘ Markets.’’ 
Prof. D. A. Rothrock, after making a care- 
ful investigation on honey production, gave 
figures that would seem to indicate that the 
government estimate of 49 lbs. for Indiana 
was too high. 

The Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting was held at Saginaw, Nov. 27 and 
28. The number of members attending was 
small for Michigan, owing to poor train serv- 
ice, nearness to Thanksgiving, and the short 
crop this year. Floyd Markham, of Ypsi- 
lanti, won the manufacturers’ gold medal 
for the third time, and it thus became his 
permanently. Upon solicitation of Mr. Tyr- 
rell, of Detroit, a committee was appointed 
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who will have charge of the making of an 
exhibit of bees and honey at the state fair. 
The exhibit will be furnished by members; 
and after the fair it will be sold and the 
money returned to those who furnish the ex- 
hibit. All exhibits of honey will be made 
in uniform containers which will be furnish- 
ed by the committee. A banquet was enjoy- 
ed on the evening of Nov. 27. The next an- 
nual meeting will be held at Battle Creek. 

The Syracuse meeting of the New York 
state beekeepers we were not able to at- 
tend, because it came in direct conflict with 
the dates we had previously made for Min- 
neapolis and Des Moines, but we are in- 
formed that the attendance was good. 

The last meeting of the series was held at 
Toronto, Canada. The number present was 
about the same as that of last year, and the 
enthusiasm was above par. The Toronto 
meeting had its usual banquet that was one 
of the best we have ever attended. The 
province of Ontario is doubtless ahead of any 
state in the Union in the amount of honey 
produced, and also in the number of large 
producers, unless it be California. 

At all the meetings that we attended there 
was a feeling that 1918 is going to be a big 
year for high honey prices, and possibly for 
a large yield. Every beekeeper present 
seemed to feel the importance of speeding 
up. because it is a case of now or never. 

The newly elected officers of the various 
state conventions, so far as we have been 
able to get them, are as follows: Ohio—E. M. 
Caldwell, Defiance, president; J. E. Varnard, 
Wilmington, secretary. Illinois—Dr. A. C. 
Baxter, Springfield, president; James A. 
Stone, Springfield, seeretary. Indiana — 
Mason J. Niblack, Vincennes, president; R. 
B. Seott, LaGrange, secretary. Iowa—B. T. 
Bleasdale, Des Moines, president; Hamblin 
B. Miller, Marshalltown, secretary. Min- 
nesota—Prof. A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis, 
president; L. V. France, St. Paul, secretary. 
Wisconsin—N. E. France, Platteville, presi- 
dent; E. D. Hassenger, secretary. Michigan 
—B. F. Kindig, East Lansing, secretary. 
Ontario—James Armstrong, Selkirk, presi- 
dent; P. W. Hodges, secretary. 


**# 


An increase of $15,000 to the regular ap- 
propriation for the apicultural department 
of the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture was grant- 
ed by the Seeretary of Agriculture last fall, 
to stimulate honey production as a war-for 
measure. This action has enabled Dr. E. F. 
Phillips to appoint a number of special field 
agents, who will carry on extension work 
thruout the country, and especially in the 
West and Pacifie Coast region. E. F. At- 
water of Meridian, Ida., is one of the ad- 
ditional field agents appointed, and will have 
his special field in California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. We understand that P. C. 
Chadwick, of Redlands, Cal., and Mr. Er- 
baugh, of Indiana, are among other appoint- 
ments made, the latter to do work in II- 
linois. 
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OME time 
ago our old 
pastor, Rev. 

A. T. Reed, paid 
a visit to our 
Medina people 
after an absence 
of several years. 
In shaking 
hands with dif- 
ferent ones of 
his old friends 
he made the re- 
mark to one of 
them, “Why, my 
good friend L., 
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OUR HOMES 


A.I. ROOT 
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Charity doth not tehave itself unseem!lv, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
—T. Cor. 13:5. 

Search me, O God, and know my keart; try me, 
and know my thoughts; and see if there ke any wick- 
ed way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. 
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It is this: To 
vield to the 
temptation to 
criticise and find 
fault with my 
friends and 
neighbors. 
When we sit 
cown at the ta- 
ble, if we are 
not careful we 
get to comment- 
ing on somebody 
«»~d sneaking un- 


kindly of the 


—PsALM 133:23, 24. 
you do not seem 


to have grown any smaller since I knew 
you years ago.” 

Perhaps I should remark here that L. al- 
ways was a pretty good-sized man—good- 
sized particularly sidewise instead of end- 
wise; but what I want to speak of just now 
is the reply that L. gave to his old minister. 
It was something like this: 

“Tt is true, Mr. Reed, that I am but little 
if any smaller than I was years ago when 
you knew me so well; but if I am not any 
smaller than I used to be, I am a great deal 
better man than I used to be.” 

Of course, this was meant as a joke, and 
there was a big laugh all around among the 


bystanders. I think I laughed heartily with 
the rest. But the words of our good friend 


L. have been following me more or less 
ever since. 
and say it truthfully, that I am a better man 
than I “ used to be”? 

Now, dear friends and readers of GLEAN- 
mas, how is it with you? and I put this 
question not only to the men but to the 
women also—-can you or can we answer 
trnthfully, the question, “ Are you and I 
better than we used to be?” If not, is it 
not high time (before we get to be any 
older) to set about the serious work of get- 
ting to be better husbands, better wives, 
and better fathers and mothers than we 
used to be? In other words, to put it short, 
are we growing in -grace as we grow in 
years? To eome right down to self, I 
honestly believe I am making some improve- 
ment; but, oh dear me! when I think of the 
impatient and wicked thoughts that come 
into my mind IT feel almost discouraged. 
Again and again I feel the necessity of 
using that little prayer, “ Lord, help!” and 
then the other one, a little longer, “ Create 
in me a elean heart, O God, and renew-a 
right spirit within me.” 

I am going to tell you one of my besetting 
sins, and may be it is also one of yours. 


Can T sav of myself just now, . 


absent ones. I 
wonder if my 
friends and neighbors ever diseuss A. I. Root 
in the same way, and speak of his faults and 
failings. JT wonder if it ever oceurs to them 
how badly -hurt I should feel if I should 
hanpen to overhear some of their comments. 
And, again, how hurt they might feel if they 
knew how I have at tims been criticising 
them. I think IT heard somewhere an in- 
junetion something like this: “ Never say 
a thing behind a person’s back that you 
would not say to his face;” and I have 
sometimes wondered if there is anybody who 
lives up to that strict rule. Now, please do 
not misunderstand me. There are certain 
things that must be diseussed and talked 
over before we go to the person and kindly 
plead with him. Perhaps a child has been 
going wrong. It is certainly well and wise 
for the father and mother to talk it over, 
and get all the facts possible before dealing 
with the delinquent himself. It has been 
suggested that, instead of discussing the ab- 
sent one’s faults and failings, we should go 
directly to him and say what needs to be 
said. But, dear friends, if you have ever 
tried it you probably know that it is “ tick- 
lish business,” if T may use the term. You 
are very likely to do harm instead of good. 
Let us turn it around the other way. If 
some friend comes to you, even with the best 
intentions, and tells you of your short- 
comings, are you sure you will take it all 
right? An illustration occurs right here. 


‘~When I used several pages a while ago to 


warn people about investing in a potato- 
pen (see page 559, July) some good 
friend reminded me of the space I had oe- 
eupied to expose a fraud in “ war garden- 
ing,” and I confess I felt hurt, at least a 
little, especially since it has turned out as 
he said. I might remark right here that the 


best potato-pen in Medina (and there are 
several of them) promises to yield perhaps 
thirty or forty quarts instead of bushels, 
and the potatoes are small at that. 
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Well, friends, how are we gcing to go 
about it to become better men and women 
than we used to be unless somebody is kind 
enough to tell us of our faults and besetting 
sins? As a rule we shall never recognize 
them unless somebody is kind enough to call 
our attention to them. 

Years ago I read a fable to the effect that 
everybody carries with him two sacks—one 
always in front and the other always be- 
hind, strapped to his back. As he goes 
along he notes the faults of his neighnors 
and puts them into the sack right before 
him. His own faults he throws over his 
shoulder into the sack behind where he soon 
forgets all about it, because he cannot see 
them. The faults of his neighbors are right 
hefore his face where he sees them con- 
stantly. Now, I did not know until quite 
recently that the good old Bible tells us 
exactly what to do in order that we may be 
better men and women than we have been 
in years that are past and gone. It is one 
of the little texts that come to me every 
now and then as if it were written across 
the sky in letters of gold. I have read the 
139th Psalm a good many times; yes, and 
I have heard read the two concluding verses, 
but I did not think much about it. I think 
it was, perhaps, in the nighttime when I 
was considering this very matier of being a 
better man than I had been, that these pre- 
cious verses came suddenly up before my 
mental vision—“ Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts; and see if there be-any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” That was David’s prayer, away 
back ages ago; and even if he was, on 
one oceasion, a sinful and wicked man, 
these verses imply that he had repented; 
and, oh what a repentance that must have 
been! Recognizing his evil nature when 
unrestrained by the grace of God, he gives 
voice to those beautiful words. Dear read- 
er, can you on bended knee unite with me 
in saying, “ Search me, O God”? and then, 
again, “Try me”? That would mean sub- 
ject me to temptation and see whether I 
shonld core out victorious; and that final 
thought, “and see if there be any wicked 
way in me.” 

I have just been getting beans from my 
war garden. I thrashed them out, and then 
poured them from one big pan to another 
ont in the wind. After I had got thru Mrs. 
Root picked them over. If I take great 


pains and make a good job of it she has 
very little trash to pick out except the 
beans that have become stained or colored 
by the abundant rains we have been having. 
Well, after I am ready to submit them to 
her serutiny, and spread them out, I look 
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them over very carefully to see if there is 
anything I have overlooked. Now in a 
similar way David prays that the Holy 
Spirit may spread out his inmost thoughts 
and look them over, and see if there be any 

“wickedness” that he himself has over- 
looked. 

Suppose, dear friends, the whole wide 
world should make David’s prayer their 
own. Can you—can any of us—conjecture 
what would happen? Suppose-not only the 
“coal barons” and the grain speculators 
should ask God to point out to them their 
shortcomings, but suppose also the farmers, 
the publishers—yes, even the publishers of 
our daily papers—should go to hear Billy 
Sunday or some other evangelist, and should 
honestly get down on their knees and ask 
God to see if there is anything unneigh- 
borly in their lives or conduct. Why, it is 
a joke to suggest it; and yet, my good 
friends, we are all human and all selfish— 
every last one of us. If you are, each and 
all, as bad and wicked as your old friend 
A. I. Root (unless it be by fits and starts) 
you ean honestly unite with me in saying, 
“May God have mercy on the poor sinful 
‘bunch’ of all of us.” 

Dear friends, I am dictating this on the 
8th day of October. As I do not have any 
stenographer down in my Florida home, and 
as I am often so busy down there that I do 
not get time to send in a Home paper, it 
oceurred to me to dictate several ahead of 
time; and this one may possibly appear in 
the January number. If it does, it will 
suggest to you a way to start out the new 
year so that you can say not only to you 
fellow-men but to the great heavenly Fa- 
ther also, “I honestly believe I am a better 
man (or woman) than I used to be.” 

(The sequel to the above Home paper will 
be found in our issue for February.) 


SOMETHING ABouUT “ ENLISTING.” 
Every little while since that Home paper, 
the question keeps coming up again, “ For 
whom are you working?” Some good 
friend has just sent me a little tract that 
just “hits the spot.” Here it is: 


SPURGEON’S LAST SERMON. 


The closing characteristic words of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
last sermon on June 7, 1891, were as follows: 

“What I have to say lastly is this: How greatly 
I desire that you who are not yet enlisted in my 
Lord’s band would come to him because you see what 
a kind and gracious Lord he is. Young men, if 
you could see our Captain you would go down on 
your knees and beg him to let you enter the ranks 
of those who follow him. Jt is heaven to serve 
Jesus. I am a recruiting sergeant, and .I would 
fain find a few recruits at this moment. Every man 
must serve somebody; we have no choice as to that 
fact. Those who have no master are slaves to them- 
selves. Depend upon it, you will either serve Satan 
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or Christ, either self or the Saviour. ‘You will find 
sin, self, Satan, and the world to be hard mas es; 
but if you wear the livery of Christ you will find 
him so meek and lowly of heart that you will find 
rest unto your souls. He is the most magnanimous 
of captains. There never was his like among the 
choicest of princes. He is always to be found in 
the thickest part of the battle. When the wind 
biows cold he always takes the bleak side of the hill. 
The heaviest end of the cross lies ever on his shoul- 
ders. These forty years and more have I served 
him, blessed be his name! and I have had nothing 
but love from him. I should be glad to continue yet 
another forty years in the same dear service here 
below, if so it pleased him. His service is life, peace, 
joy. Oh that you would enter on it at once! God 
help you to enlist under the banner of Jesus, even 
this day. Amen.” 

I wish especially to emphasize the words, 
“You will find sin, self, Satan, and the 
world to be hard masters; but if you wear 
the livery of Christ . . . you will 
find rest for your souls.” Spurgeon says he 
gives the above after an experience of over 
forty years or more. Well, dear friends, 
it is just about forty years since I enlisted 
under the banner of the meek and lowly 
Nazarene; and I ean give a loud amen to 
what Spurgeon says in the above. It has 
been just my experience. Let me repeat 
again what he says in closing: “ God help 
you,” my friend, “to enlist under the ban- 
ner of Jesus, even this day.” 


Sinee we have been sending out so many 
thousand of the little tract, “How to Pe 
Happy,” ete., tracts have been coming in 
return from the various tract societies thru- 
out our land. Of eourse | did not have any 
idea there were so many. Such a great 
number of tracts have been submitted that I 
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ean hardly take time to glance over all of 
them; but my consc.ence troubles me if | 
do not take at least a brief look at the vari- 
ous ones submitted. I have just now run on 
toa gem. Please notice the 11th and 12th 
lines how wonderfully it comes in with my 
tract, “ How to be Happy when People 
Abuse You.” Here is the tract. The 
italics are my own. May God bless this 
message. 
THE HOUSE INSIDE 

I have a house inside of me— 

A house that people never see; 

It has a door thru which none pass, 

And windows, but they’re not of glass. 

“Where do you live?’ ask folks I meet; 

And then I say, ‘‘ On such a street;” 

But still I know what's really me 

Lives in a house folks never see. 

Sometimes I like to go inside, 

And hide and hide and hide and hide, 

And “ doctor up"’ my wounded pride 

When I've been “ treated rough” outside. 

And sometimes, when I’ve been to blame 

I go indoors and blush for shame, 

And get my mind in better frame, 

And get my tongue and temper tame. 

I meet my heavenly Father there; 

For he stoops down to hear my prayer, 

To smooth my brow and cure my care, 

And make me brave to do and dare. 

Then, after I have been made strong, 

And have things right that were all wrong, 

I come outside, where I belong, 

To sing a new and happy song. 

Then I can hear the people say, 

“You're bright and bonnie, good and gay,” 

And it’s because I feel that way; 

But they don’t know the price I pay. 

You have a house inside of you, 

Where Christ will fight your battles too. 

God’s word will tell you what to do, 

And make your heart clean, kind, and true. 

—S. W. Graffin. 


HIGH - PRESSURE GARDENING 


HIGH-PRESSURE POTATO-GROWING, 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find a clipping 
taken from the Kingsville Reporter, of which staff I 
am pressman. I live on the lot adjoining that on 
which these potato sprouts were planted and grown; 
and if I had been told that potato sprouts would 
stand the amount of rain these got, and then yield 
as fine a crop as was dug from them I could have 
hardly believed it. Now just a few lines to those 
who want to make their potatoes go a long way. 
Why not take berry-boxes and plant the sprouts in 
them, say four in each box; and then when the 
weather permits plant them in the open ground? 
By so doing one could have early potatoes and still 
have the original seed for late planting. 

E. M. ANSON. 
Kingsville, Ont., Canada, Oct. 29, 1917. 


Below is the clipping referred to: 


POTATOES FROM SPROUTS. 

In our boyhood days we were always given to 
understand that potatoes would not grow from 
sprouts detached from a potato, as the potato fur- 
nishes nourishment for the sprout and is necessary 





for its growth, and that the larger the potatoes the 
better would be the new crop. This idea, like a 
great many other things that are being thrown aside 
today as erroneous, has been disproven by Mr, Colin 
Quick, of this town. Last spring he broke sprouts 
from his potatoes and planted a lot; and when he 
dug his crop this fall, he found that the sprouts had 
produced fully as fine tubers as thosa grown from 
potatoes. Samples of the sprout-grown article may 
he seen on our office table. The potatoes from 
which the sprouts were taken were then cooked and 
used in the usual way. Mr. Quick says that seed 
can be multiplied three times by taking off first 
sprouts, letting a second lot come out, taking them 
off, and then cutting and planting the original po- 
tato. 


My good friend, what you advise is ex- 
actly what I was doing last winter in my 
Florida garden when I grew two good crops 
of potatoes on the same ground in one win- 
ter. Yes, you can grow good potatoes from 
sprouts, providing you have very rich soil 


Po eeithiade tan. 
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and a good long season; but you will get a 
great deal quicker result by the plan I 
gave last winter. Instead of letting your 
good-sized potatoes sprout in the cellar or 
somewhere else, put them in a greenhouse; 
or, if you cannot do any better, in a box in 
the window in the very best of rich compost. 
When the sprouts get to be two or three 
inches long (and perhaps have some little 
green leaves) instead of pulling off the 
sprouts, eut a little piece of potato with it, 
with the bushy roots adhering, and some 
of the rich soil also; and I would put just 
one of these in the strawberry-box until 
the weather would permit of putting them 
outdoors. When you eut out this little 
potato-plant you ean put the big potato 
back again, and (later on) get more pota- 
to-plants; or you can use the big potatoes 
for table use and still have the seed for 
planting. In this way I have made one 
large potato give a dozen good strong 
thrifty plants, and in due time I had a 
dozen good hills of potatoes, and these were 
all or nearly all large because they were 
grown on Terry’s single-eye system. Po- 
tatoes are already worth $1.75 a bushel here 
in Ohio on this first day of November. I 
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think they retail for about 50 cents a peck, 
and the probability is it will pay big to 
start potatoes next spring in the green- 
house, hotbed, or cold-frame, or in a box 
in the window if you cannot do any better. 


THE ALGAROBA-TREE OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

When I saw that wonderful story of 
algarobas giving 200 tons of honey, 
(GueANINGS for January, 1917) | at once 
applied to the Reasoner Brothers, of Oneca, 
Fla., and to my happy surprise found they 
had the very trees in stock. Half a dozen 
were at once installed in my Florida garden, 
but the great frost the first week in Febru- 
ary used them up. I have been planning to 
try it again this winter as soon as I get 
back. The matter was brought to mind by 
the following letter just received: 

T should like to state that I nave some Hawaiian 
algarobas growing. I have 7, and the largest is 
about 4 feet high. I got the information about 
the algaroba from GLEANINGS, January, 1917, and 
got my seed from Mr. Oswald St. John Gilbert, 
Honolulu, H. I. I will let you know how they stand 
the winter and how much they have grown by next 
spring. 


Tampa, Fla., Sept. 5. P. W. Hays. 





—— a 2 
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TEMPERANCE 


PRAISE GOD FOR ANOTHER VICTORY. 
The letter below illustrates the stuff that 
beekeepers the world over are made of: 
Brother Root:—Note the great.victory which we 
achieved in the election for our fair city. We had 
a pretty hard siege of it, in face of all the opposi- 
tion; but united effort all along the line gained the 
point, which was lost at a recent election about a 
year ago. 


Glendale, Cal., Nov. 21. Gro. W. BERCAW. 


Below is the headline of the Los Angeles 
Examiner of Nov. 21: 
VOTES OUT SALOONS BY NEARLY 20,000. 


And here is something more that 1s en- 
eouraging from the Tampa Times: 
BIRMINGHAM’S PROHIBITION EXPERIENCE 

Just a few years ago Birmingham, the great 
rolling-mill center, was one of the “ toughest”’ cities 
in this country, and none had a worse murder rec- 
ord. The wonderful strides of the city in an in- 
dustrial way were offset by the unlawful conditions 
that prevailed. 

But when prohibition became effective in Alabama, 
Birmingham began to reform, and today it doesn’t 
“know itself.” The changed conditions are shown 
by the police records and by the fact that Birming- 
ham has recently offered a magnificent new jail to 
the government as a war hospital. Birmingham 
doesn’t need the jail for the housing of wrong-doers, 
so it offers it.to Uncle Sam for the housing of pa- 


triotie soldiers. ‘ 
With such examples before them it is difficult to 


understand why any people object to the drubbing 
that John Barleycorn has been given in recent 
years. Instead of objecting, it seems that they 
should adopt the motto, ‘‘ Lay on, McDuff!” 


“WE HAVE THE SAME BREED OVER HERE.” 
We clip the following from The Nationa! 
Enquirer. 


BRYAN USES A SLEDGE IN ATTACK IN CITY OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

Among other things, Mr. Bryan said: 

“We cannot afford to take bread from the tables 
of the world to make men drunk at a time when 
we dare not allow the impairment of our men.” 

“Unele Sam has decreed that soldiers who are 
to fight for him must be sober. If it is good to 
save the strength of the soldier at the front by keep- 
ing from him the poison of alcohol, why is it not 
good to keep at » maximum the strength of the men 
behind him, the man who is producing food, mak- 
ing munitions and war supplies for the soldier? 

‘““We have a million men in arms today,” he con- 
tinued, and then changing quickly he asked: ‘‘ Do 
you want to know who the disloyal men of this na- 
tion are? I'll tell you. 

‘*Tf the brewers, distillers, and saloon-keepers of 
this country had their way they would make drunk- 
ards of all those million men in arms and leave us 
defenseless before a foreign foe.” 

He was greeted with thundering applause as he 
drove this home by telling of the experience in 
Great Britain when Lloyd George tried to close the 
saloons there. 
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“But the liquor men of England cried: ‘ Let 
the nation die first’ when the saloon was threatened. 
And we have the same breed over here.” 


Can it be possible, dear friends, that we 
have those here in America that would say, 
“Let the nation die first,” when the saloon 
is threatened ? 


THE LIQUOR BUSINESS AND THE WAR. 

If T regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will 
not hear me.—PsALM 66:18. 

Again and again I have been urging that 
the reason why God does not answer our 
prayers for peace is because we as a nation 
are still cherishing and regarding iniquity. 
We are accepting revenue from the liquor 
traffic; and not the United States alone, but 
the nations of the world—at least a great 
part of them—seem to be cherishing and 
holding on to this iniquity. From the clip- 
ping-sheet of the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance of Nov. 3, take the following: 
THE ITALIAN DISASTER ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE DRINK 

TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
AMERICA. 

A few months ago an Italian mission in Washing- 
ton was pleading for fuel and munitions. Every- 
body knew it. Also, everybody knew that practically 
nothing was being done for Italy because the ships 
were lacking. 

The ships were lacking because material and labor 
was lacking. 

Material and labor were lacking, according to the 
testimony of hundreds of industrial leaders, be- 
cause drink was cutting the efficiency of labor and 
preventing its full-time effort. 

Tf the French had prohibited the drink trade en- 
tirely at the beginning of the war, the Italian dis- 
aster would not have occurred. 

Tf Great Britain had prohibited the drink trade 
a year ago, the Italian disaster would not have 
occurred. 

If the United States had prohibited the drink trade 
in April, Cadorna would have been at Trieste and 
Laibach. 

The chances that the war will end in 1918 are 
slowly glimmering out. Unless the nations oppos- 
ing Germany stop their fooling now, and begin to 
make a full-time one-hundred-per-cent effort, only 
God knows when it will end. 


It is true we have forbidden our soldiers 
here in America to drink, and we have for- 
hidden saloon-keepers to sell them drink; 
but how about the drink business when they 
get over into France and other nations 
where there is no such prohibition nor any 
kind of prohibition? And, again, how 
about those left here at home to protect our 
homes and to provide food, fuel, and eloth- 
ing? Is there any justice in cutting off the 
drink from those who go to war and leaving 
those who remain here at home to drink 
or not drink as they may feel inclined, as 
it has been in the years that are past? A 
temperance speaker, one of our own towns- 
men, in a temperance meeting on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 4, said if we retained our 
saloons, and peace should come, every sol- 
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dier who returns to our shores would be 
urged by saloon-keepers at every turn to 
come in and drink, free of charge. Shall 
this be permitted ? 


“BONE-DRY.” 

The food law authorizes the President to suspend 
at his discretion the manufacture of beer and light 
wines; distilled liquors are already prohibited. A 
movement is under way to bring strong pressure 
to bear on the President and Congress, to discontinue 
the manufacture of beer in the interest of food con- 
servation. Food-pledge workers and workers gen- 
erally for food conservation the past season fre- 
quently have been met with: ‘‘ Why should we sub- 
stitute and stint ourselves when so much grain is 
going into the making of beer?’’ And the resent- 
ment in this argument is uncontrovertible.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


NO-TOBACCO LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
The above is the heading to a letter just 
received from The National Camp, Bethany, 
W. Va. It reads as follows: 


Mr. A. I. Root :—-You have been placed upon our 
mailing-list as one who is interested in the sup- 
pression of the tobacco evil, and we wish to do whet 
we can to help you in your opposition to this 
traffic. 

T enclose our third annual report, which should 
convince you that this effort will succeed—so we 
invite ydur co-operation. Can you not distribute 
some literature, get an appointment for a meeting, 
interest a church, a young people’s society, or some 
individual or organization in this work? Send us 
your own remittance. 

We desire to reach 50,000 children this year; 
but this can be done only by the co-operation of a 
large number of people. If your financial support 
is impossible now, may we not have a word from 
you saying what you can do? and may we not count 
on your prayer for no-tobacco? 

H. T. Sutton. 

Bethany, W. Va., Oct. 25, 1917. 


In response to the above! sent a small con- 
tribution. We are giving so much to the tre- 
mendous calls we are having that I could 
not well, just now, do more. Perhaps some 
of our readers ean also help a little. Right 
along the same line I make a clipping from 
the Butler, Ind., Weekly Record: 


They are already coming to it. The High-Y Club 
of Auburn discussed liquor and tobacco at its 
meeting last Thursday. Liquor and tobacco belong 
together, and their place is together—in the bot- 
tomless pit. 

In Indiana alone last year $50,000 worth of 
property is known to have been destroyed by care- 
less smokers. In a Wisconsin city a lighted cigar- 
ette started a fire that caused losses amounting to 
$150,000. This, is not the imaginings of an anti- 
tobacco crank, but the report of the Indiana State 
Fire Marshal. 


POE eee eee 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF “ENJOYMENT.” 

I am an admirer of A. I. Root, and I take much 
pleasure in reading articles from his pen. It is 
more of a temptation than I can resist to read ar- 
ticles written by him for the next four months, so 
I enclose a quarter. I know of no way in which I 
ean spend 25 cts. and get more enjoyment from it 
than this. W. G. BRAINARD. 

Gouverneur, N. Y., May 15, 1917. 
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Classified Advertisements . 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 cts. per line. Advertisements 
intended for the department cannot be less 
than two lines, and you must say you. want 
your advertisement in the classified columns 
or we will not be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Beeswax bought and sold. Strohmeyer & Arpe 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York. 











Small lots of off-grade honey for baking purposes. 
Cc. W. Finch, 1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Honey in new 60-Ib. cans at 16 cts. 
VanWyngarden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 





FOR SALE.—10,000 Ibs. extra quality extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Thos. Atkinson, Cozad, Neb. 





$1.50 pays for a year’s eg ge each to the 
Domestic Beekeeper and Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
You can order them from either office as you prefer. 


WUUUNAELANUESALLEPMONENAU NAA ANNANDALE 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


WANTED. 7 and extracted honey. 
. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


WANTED.—260 Ibs. of beeswax at 40 cts. per 
pound. Longfellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 











WANTED.—To buy a quantity of dark and 
amber honey for baking purposes. 
A. G@. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey in both light and 
amber grades. Kindly send sample, tell how honey 
is put up and quote lowest cash price delivered in 
Preston. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. We pay higher than mar- 
ket price; let us know how much you have, and if 
possible send sample; get our quotation before sell- 
ing your wax. Queen Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 





BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying higher 
prices than usual for beeswax. Drop us a line and 
get our prices, either delivered at our station or your 
station as you choose. State how much you have 
and quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





Chas. Israel Bros. Co., 486 Canal St., New York. 
Established 1878. Wholesale dealer in Honey and 
Beeswax. We buy Honey. Send us samples and 
the quantities you have, also your best price deliver- 
ed New York. We pay the highest market price for 
clean, bright yellow beeswax. 





Be sure and include the Domestic Beekeeper with 
your list of bee-journals for 1918. 

The Domestic Beekeeper will help you to dispose 
of your crop of honey without expense to you; also 
buy your beekeeping supplies for you at cost. If 
you knew all we are doing for our subscribers you 
would certainly be with us during 1918 as a sub- 
scriber. Can we have the pleasure of entering your 
name on our subscription list? Address The Domes- 
tic Beekeeper, Northstar, Michigan. 
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FOR SALE.—500 extracting-supers, nailed and 
painted, with frames. Will sell cheap. 
F. Stauffer, Delta, Colorado. 











Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundations, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. White Mfg. Co., Paris, Tex. 
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FOR SALE.—A full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. L. Healy, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


a ee oe ona and 25 pound 
packages, c pound, a ostage. 
D. W. Howell Shellman, Ga. 


FOR SALE.—White sweet-clover seed, hand 
gathered. Write for —— 
C. Bird, Boulder, Colo. 


FOR SALE.—Five double-walled hives, good con- 
dition, $2- each; also 15 Falcon supers holding 35 
plain sections. Price, with sections completé, 50 
cts. each. L. F. Howden, Fillmore, N. ¥. 

















Good second- hand shipping eases for 44% x1% 
sections, while stock lasts, at 15 cents apiece f. o. b. 
Cincinnati, in lots of 10 cases or more. 

C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Southern beekeepers, save money on comb foun- 
dation. Send me your beeswax to be worked, for 
cash or on shares. Terms the lowest, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for terms. 

EL 8. Robinson, | Ft. Myers, _Fia. 





St., eae Ont. (Note new address. ) Full -_ 
of Root’s famous goods; also made-in-Canada g 
Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and all kinds of 
bee literature. Get the best. Catalog free. 





FOR SALE.—200 dovetailed supers, Root make, 
for 10-frame hives, with section-holders, fence sep- 
arators and springs all complete, for 44 x4%x4% 
sections, all in perfeet order; have been little used; 
put together by a first-class mechanic, all joints 
put tozether with white-lead paint; painted one and 
two coats. Price, cra‘ed, f. o. b., Red Bank, N. J 
50 cts. each. No — 


Root, Red Bank, N. J. 

$30,000 worth of Bee Supplies all boxed, ready 
to ship at once: 275.000 Hoffman frames, also 
Jumho and Shallow frames of all kinds, 100 and 
200 in a box. Biz stock of Sections, and fine 
polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. I can give 
vou big bargains. Send me a list of what you want. 
I can save you money. Will take beeswax in trade 
at highest market price. Charles Mondeng, 146 
Newton Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 








You have likely been thinking for some time that 
you would like to have the Domestic Beekeeper come 
to you regularly each month, but have been putting 
it off for some reason or other. We should like verv 
much to have you all start in with us this next 
year. We are very sure you will not regret it if 
you make this start. To some of the early December 
subscribers for 1918 we will send free the last three 

numbers of 1917. If you expect to get in on this 

back-number proposition you will need to be prompt 
in ordering, as those back numbers are going fast 
and there will be none when the present supply is 
exhausted. Address with remittance The Domestic 
Beekeeper, Northstar, Michigan. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


WANTED.—Eecs on shares; extracting outfit. 
. Knudsen, Thert Lea, Minn. 








WANTED.—To ~~, ,* good Barnes foot-power 
cut and rip saw. . H. Reed, Grenola, Kan. 


BEESWAX WANTED.—For manufacture into 
Weed Process Foundation on shares. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


BEES WANTED.—From 1 to 200 colonies, within 
200 miles. Also second-hand apiary equipment. 
John E. Geiger, Syracuse, Kansas. 


WANTED.—1 to 100 strong colonies of Italian 
hees in 10-frame dovetail hives. 
Bernard Benzinger, Beckman Terrace, Summit, N. J. 














WANTED.—Bees in eight or ten frame hives, 
free from \ oO Particulars. 
. F. Garretson, Bound Brook, N. Y. 
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WANTED.—Second-hand extractor, Root’s Auto- 
matic rev., 6-frame, 12-inch pockets, with proper 
pulley. Also 200 colonies of bees in eastern New 
York. J. B. Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Shipments of old comb and cappings 
for rendering. We pay the highest cash and trade 
- prices, charging but 5 cts. a pound for wax rendered. 

a W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 





OLD COMBS WANTED.—Our steam wax-presses 
will get every ounce of beeswax out of old combs, 
cappings, er slumgum. Send for our terms and 
eur new 1918 catalog. We will buy vour share of 
the wax for cash or will work it into foundation for 
you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





It will be the same to us whether you remit for the 
Domestic Beekeeper direct to Northstar, Michigan, 
or whether you send it with your subscription to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture; but be sure to include 
it as we want every Gleanings in Bee Culture sub- 
scriber to become a Deymestic Beekeeper subscriber. 
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AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE owners should subscribe for the 
AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIRER; 150-page illus- 
trated monthly devoted exclusively to the care and re 
pair of the car. The only magazine in the world de- 
voted to the practical side of motoring. The 
“Trouble Department” contains five pages of num- 
bered questions each month from car owners and 
repairmen which are answered by experts on gaso- 
line-engine repairs. $1 per year. 15 cents per 
copy. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 Postals not 
answered. Charles D. Sherman, 107 Highland 
Court, Hartford, Conn. 
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GOATS 


A fine milch goat for sale, or exchange for a 
foundation mill. 
A. M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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A small California farm earns more money with 
less work. Raise the crops you know about—alfalfa, 


wheat, barley, etc. —also oranges, grapes, olives, and 
figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs, and chickens. No 
cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy terms; 
good roads; schools and churches. Enjoy life here. 
oa comers welcome. Write for our San Joaquin 
Valley, also wrk and Poultry Raising illustrated 
folders free. C. L. Seagraves Ind. Com. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry., 1927 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





SOUTHERN FARMS ARE PROFITABLE. Get 
our illustrated lists of good farms in Virginia, N. 
Carolina, W. Va., Md., and Ohio at $15 per acre and 
up. Excellent little farms in colony of Little Plant- 
ers, Shenandoah Valley, at $250 and up complete, 
on easy terms. Fine climate, good markets; best 
general farming, fruit, poultry, trucking, and live- 
stock country on earth. Write for full information 
now. F. H. LeBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 
246 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





Do you want a farm where largest profits are 
made? The South’s great variety of crops and 
wonderfully productive pd make it the most 
profitable farm section of America. It is the place 
for the lowest-cost meat production and dairy farm- 
ing. It grows the largest variety of forage crops. 
Good lands, in good localities, as low as $15 to $25 
an acre. Let us show you locations that will give 
the highest profits. M. V. Richards, Commissioner, 
Room 27, Southern Railway System, Washington, 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


* Finest Italian queens. Send for booklet and price 
list. Jay Smith 1159 DeWo‘f St., Vincennes, Ind. 








When it’s GOLDEN it’s PHELPS. Try one and 
you will be convinced. C. W. Phelps & Son. 





Well-bred bees and queens. Hives a" supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 84 Cortlandt St., New York. 
FOR SALE.—Bees, queens, ond iia in their 
season. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 
‘* She-suits-me"’ bright Italian queens; $1 by re 

turn mail till Oct. 1. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Ct. 
Try ALEX ANDER'S Italian queens for oman. 
Untested, each, 75 cts.; 6 for $4.25; = per dozen. 
Bees by the pound. C. F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 














When it’s GOLDEN it's PHE I. PS. fry one and 
be convinced 
C. W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Hardy northern-bred 3-banded Italian queens. 
June 1, untested, $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





Vigorous prolific Italian queens, $1, 6, $5, June 
1. My cireular gives best methods of introducing. 
A. V. Small, 2302 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Tested leather-colored queens, $2.00; after June 
1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen, return 
mail. A. W. Yates, 3 ~— s St., Hartford, Conn. 





Italian queens, THE HONEY GATUERERS. 
Price one dollar each, nine dollars a dozen. Edith 
M. Phelps, 259 Robinson St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





We have several hundred pounds of bees and 3- 
banded Italian queens for sale, April ist delivery; 
safe arrival guaranteed. Write for prices. J. A. 
Jones & Son, Hope Hull, Montgomery Co., Ala. 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the highest kind, centle, and as goed honey-gatherers 
as can be found: each, $1.00: 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, £5.09 te $10.00. 

J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 

FOR SALE.—I have about 200 colonies of bees 
in 10-frame bodies, each provided with one deep 
super or two shallow ones at $4.75. Ex- 
tractor, honey-tanks, and other extras will be sold 
cheap with bees. Edward Geesa, Old Town, Fla. 








My bright Italian queens will be ready to ship 
April 1 at $1.25 each; virgin queens, 50 cts. Send 
for price list of queens, bees by the pound and 
nucleus. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





Pound package and queens for ciate 
orders for spring and summer delivery. My famous 
Italians will please you. 1-Ib. pkg., 2-Ib.- pkg., and 
2-lb. pkg. Book and get prompt service. 

H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 





be our 
Tested, 
Bees per Ib., 
Send your order 


Golden and 3-banded Italian queens wil! 
specialty. We can also furnish Carniolans. 
$1.00 each: untested., 75 cts. each. 
$1.50; nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
for bees early. 

Cc. B. Bankston & Co., Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, northern-bred, three-banded, 
highest grade: select untested guaranteed; queen 
and drone mothers are chosen from colonies noted 
for honey-production, hardiness, prolificness, gentle- 
ness, and perfect markings. Price, one, $1.00; 12, 
$9.00: 50, $20.00. Send for circular. 


J. H. Haughey, Berrien Sprirgs, Michigan. 
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HELP WANTED 





w —_—_- wan need beemen for season of 
1918. J. W. George Bee Co., Holtville, Cal. 





WANTED.—Experienced bee-man for next sea- 
son. State terms. R. S. Becktell, Rifle, Colorado. 





Situaticn wanted for 1918.—I understand queen- 
breeding thoroly, and the coimbless-package business 
also. If you want a first-class all-around beeman 
I can fill the place. M. G. Ward, Dunean, Ariz. 





WANTED.—Young man to assist in caring for 
700 colonies and some poultry. State age, wages, 
and experience in first letter. 

E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED BEEMAN wanied to work 
mountain apiary on percentage. Fine hunting and 
climate. References given and required. — 

C. F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 








WANTED.—For the honey season of 1918, two 
students of good clean habits, willing and able to 
work. Board given, and more if conditions are 
favorable 

R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED.—Wide-awake beeman, above draft for 
1918. Must be experienced in every phase of the 
bee business; must be handy with tools, as I make 
my hives. Have outyard, and run mostly for ex- 
tracted. J. W. Potts, Gunnison, Miss. 


HELP WANTED.—A good reliable man to work 
on a small farm and help take care of 409 swarms 
of bees. Would lease the complete outfit to re- 
sponsible party. Good locations for all the bees. 
Address 8. R. Stewart, Newcastle, Colo. 








WANTED.—Young men of energy and character, 
cf clean habits, not eligible for military duty, as 
helpers in our extensive bee-business. Fine chance 
to learn. Write immediately, giving wages, age, 
height, weight, experience, and references all in first 
letter, or expect no answer. 

E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





WANTED.—Industrious young man, fast worker, 
as a student helper in our large bee business for 
1918 season. Truck used for out-yards and haul- 


ing. Apiaries located near summer resorts. Will 
give — of long experience and board and 
small wages. Give age, weight, experience, and 


wages in first letter. 
V. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 
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We satit o sale from Los Angeles, California, 
office the following used foundation. machines which 
we offer at bargain prices. 

One 12x 24-in. medium broed mill in excellent 
condition, nearly new; has had a small tack rua 
thru which spoils the looks of foundation for sale, 
but is no detriment in actual use. We offer this for 


One 10x 2%-in. light brood mill in fair condi- 
tion. Will still make good foundation. Price $29.00. 
One 6x 2%-in. thin super mill in fair condition. 
Will sell for $10.00. 
One 6x2%-in. extra thin supe: mill in fair 
condition. Price $10.00. 
The A. I. Root Co., 948 East Second St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WOOULUUOUUUOUOOUOUUAUONNOYAAAAAONGNONAGAGGAUEEEAL AOU AUUUUAULUOUUUUOUOGUOGOOOOOASONGG AG LOAUONUUECAALEELLEUAUOUGOUOUUUUUUUALAL 


AND OTHER SMALL FRUIT PLA NTS 
Of best fruiting qualities ; large healthy plants grown 
by small fruit SPECIAL ISTS, at prices you can afford 
to buy, in large quantities. Everything guaranteed 
first-class. Grapes, Asparagus, etc. We can fill any 
size order. Catalog free. 

Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 10, Bridgman, Mich. 
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"Ae El On . a 
GARDEN U FOR 
Ptsl- me OO) 99-0 G 189) > 1918 
* Several New Features. 
Based on our experience as the oo 
¥7 oldest mail order seed concern and largest SRI 
~_ growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 
500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 
iY ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful intorma- 
¥ tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
? successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and 
With our Guide, the best we hav: e eee ag wil gla 
include interesting booklet, 
Both are ~ Tw. = 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
33 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 








Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of 


“SCALECIDE” 


it is all there is to 
Dormant Spraying 


Does all that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 
“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsoffungus andinsectsthat 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Profits in Fall Spraying” 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 6 New York 











Immediate pupment—* 

2to 22 H-P.--No Tas 

Output--Prices most nd re 
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s and prices.-Cash Payme 15 
aa WITTE ENGINE Wonks | You $1 
22 31 by ee E Ave., oo ee. 0 














=" giving a 300 candle 
wer pure white light. Just what the former. 
ij dairyman, stockman, ete. needs. Safe—Reliab! 
—Economical—Absolutely Rain, Storm and Bug 
=n proof. Burns either gasoline or ‘kerosene. Light 


fa A powerful portable lam 


ES in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. 
iv ®) for Catalog. ‘THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
: 306 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 












Order Your Bee Supplies Early 


We want you to have our 
catalog. . . Send for one. 


August Lotz Company, Boyd, Wis 
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Banking 
by Mail 


| at 4 per cent 


A bank which has been 
transacting a conservative 
savings bank business for 
a quarter of a century and 
steadily increasing its as- 
sets to over a Million and 
a Quarter Dollars, is surely 


a safe institution with which to 
entrust your savings. 


Deposits of small or large 
amounts are invited BY MAIL, 
and may be safely sent in form 
of check, draft. money order, or 
currency by registered mail. 


Let us send you our free booklet 
which explains why our system 
of Banking by Mail at 4 per 
cent interest has proved to be 
safe, profitable, private, and con- 
venient. 


SAVINGS % 


DEPOSIT BANKC? 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R.ROOT, Vice-Pres. | 
E.B. SPITZER, Cashier] 


oars OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


IN BEE CULTURE 








BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com- 
bined circular saw. which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives, sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO 
5465 Ruby St 
ROCKFORD, ILLINO! 
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BOOKS o— RULLETINS 


** Wilderness Honey,’’ by F. L. Pollock. 
Reviewed by Morley Pettit. 

Few apiarists, and scarcely any one out- 
side the profession, would believe that so 
many really thrilling adventures could be 
experienced in beekeeping as Frank Lillie 
Pollock has crowded into one short summer 
of the heroes of this, his latest novel. They 
are all true to life, and, with variations, 
might happen to any young adventurer in 
this fascinating pursuit under similar con- 
ditions. 

Left orphans and in poor cimcumstances 
a girl and her two young brothers purchase’ 
an apiary in the wilds of Haliburton, Ont 
where they spent the summer in a lo, 
shanty. Their bees robbed and fought an 
stung, and gathered honey. In turn, they 
were robbed by a halfbreed squatter, and 
the young beekeepers’ method of finding the 
stolen goods is one of the best features of 
the story. They placed three hives of bees 
near the squatter’s shack during a time 
when no honey could be gathered from 
flowers, and the bees very soon discovered 
the stolen honey. 

Wisely the author, who, by the way, is an 
experienced beekeeper, has not overdrawn 
the agreeable and profitable features of bee- 
keeping, for the usual honey-flow which was 
expected from wild raspberry and basswood 
proved almost a failure, and his description 
of the unpleasant experiences of extracting 
with sticky honey and crawling bees is most 
realistic. A very fine point which only a 
beekeeper would appreciate occurs where 
the freshly extracted supers are left out of 
doors by the young beekeepers who were too 
tired to look after them. The beekeeping 
reader holds his breath over the excitement 
this would cause in an apiary until he learns 
that a heavy flow of honey from willow herb 
had begun early the next morning. 

The story, which ran first as a serial in the 
Youth’s Companion, and now published by 
the Century Co., of New York, was written 
especially for boys and girls, but will be 
found intensely interesting by any one who 
has kept bees, as well as both thrilling and 
instructive by those who have not had that 
experience. 

The book is unique, and might be called 
epoch-making in the sense that it is, per- 
haps, the first complete novel based on ad 
ventures connected with beekeeping; and 
while the author has taken certain liberties 
with the behavior of the bees which he con- 
sidered necessary for the development of his 
plot, it is much more nearly true to bee-na- 
ture than most books on bees which have been 
published for popular reading outside the 
recognized practical works on bee-manage- 
ment 
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i : pr y Sy) ~. Sa | NAL 
Have FRESH FRUIT for Your Table 


| y we Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, currants, grapes will grow 
Ss anywhere in any garden. Set out all the plants you can. If you 
have a surplus crop sell or preserve it. Storrs & Harrison small- 
fruit plants are vigorous growers and abundant bearers, raised 
| ; by a concern that has given satisfaction for 64 years. No agents, 
- everything sold direct to you, delivery guaranteed and postage paid. 
STORRS & HARRISON SEED AND PLANT ANNUAL 

is a reliable guide to all that’s good for the small or large fruit- 
gardener. Its 192 pages give information so plain that with it 

anyone can have a successful garden. Send today for a copy. 


Silas €/{YLLID Box 531, Painesville, Ohi 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 





| M.-A.-O. 
I had every last sort 0’ good intention to 
| Give satisfaction. Stand turn over a new leaf New Year’s Day, and 
| for highest yield and get away to a new start about language. I 
es did. But yeu all will see just how I couldn’t 
‘ ; 7 and all tomato growing under the circumstances, for you’ll take no- 
| a as tice right away how I just had to lug the old 
; ssodaman in the world. year over into the new one, finishin’ up that 
TWO BEST VARIETIES trouble that started onto me all to oncet 
's Globe, finest pink, out in my old barn one night the last part 
= of November. So I suppose here goes for an- 
other year just like all the others, no better 
i. at a and probably some worse—all on account of 
New 112-Page Catalog FREE = folks’ interferin’ with me as an au- 

10r. 
One Ait eacriptions ‘and helpful cultural directions eee 
of the mest reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field ‘ 

seeds. Tells when to plant and how to grow big crops. Well, I got that durnation censor clamp 
Livingston Seed Co. 647 Wish St. Columbus, Ohio unloosened from that article I began in De- 


cember Gleanings and wasn’t allowed to 
finish up. I told the Roots I had a whale of 
a good moral attached right onto the end 
of it, and they said if that was so I could 
finish it this January number. So I am going 








to. 
swer the f: ? bi sti . ; z 
| flow cant ee teen You readers will remember it was about 
expense ? How can I save in plant- : ath} ‘ ‘ 2 ; 
fan potatecs? How make" high something that happened to me in my barn 
priced seed gofarthest? The where I had stored potatoes in the old horse 
IRON AGE Potato Planter stall with no siding on it and gone fishin’ 
iy ae gpnay inet rhe with my neighbor Lutz when praps I ought 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre. to have got those potatoes all the way to the 
~My RAN to2 ase cellar and been prepared for the cold snap 
bushels seed per acre. Uni- 4 = that came up so awful suddent. I told you 
spacing. PWe make @~ oe , \ how I outmaneuvered my wife by staying 
ome Me am —< over at the office till dark and got by her and 
for booklet today. ea into the cellar on the way to the barn a-sail- 
No Misses ag hs Y in’, and nothing very cheerful for me goin’ 


No Doubles 


on anywhere. As I was saying, I was just 
wishin for the company and comfortin’ as- 
sistance of my neighbor, Ab Lutz, to help sort 
and carry those potatoes into the cellar. He 
was more to blame for my leavin’ off work 
and goin’ fishin’ the afternoon before than 
any one else was. About half of all this 
summer he’s been tantingly waving a fish- 
pole over my backyard fence—if the Mrs, 
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This FREE BOOK Tells How To MAKE 
Big PROFITS From STRAWBERRIES 


‘\ . Write for Your Copy Today 


and learn how to grow two big crops of 
strawberries each year. This book was 
written by the world’s leading straw- 


berry expert who has made a fortune 
growing strawberries. It tells you how to make 
! oneacre dothe work oftwo,and makesstrawberry 
* growing so easy and simple that beginners make 
$500 TO $1200 PER ACRE 
“$1500 per acreis the tI Another Cust Writes: 
average from Kellogg Pedigree Plants. Have **From only one acre of Kellogg Pedigree 
used them exclusively for the past fifteen Plants, I made $977.50.”’ 
years,’’—W. L. FORBES, Vermont. DR. L. G. HEMENWAY, Illinois. 
What others are doing, you can do. Our book tells how. It’s FREE and Postpaid. 
Write for your copy today. A postal brings it by return mail. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 400 Three Rivers, Mich. 


c= 2 = FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any{ 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
































































Around the Office—Continued 


didn’t happen to be mixed up in our back- 
door landseape somewhere. The fishin’ in- 
dustry would die out completely for all of 
her, Ab ’most always’ succeeded in 
overtempting me that a way, too. But he 
never comes around brandishing a hoe. Not 
Ab. And he didn’t come this time. Sol 
got out to the old barn alone except fer n'y 
own surging thoughts, and began on those 
potatoes. I got the first two bushe!s sorted 
by hand-feeling, and then looked around for 
the wheelbarrow to wheel them up to the 
house. But you don’t find a wheelbarrow 
after night that you left off using in a 
hurry just before going fishin’ the day be- 
fore. I never have, and I didn’t this time. 
So I humped myself to it and carried those 
two bushels and sixteen other just as heavy 
——_— bushels of night-sorted potatoes into that 


SAVE MONEYonENGINES Sateen eto 


into the potato-bin there. I had got to the 
Bu direct from my factories, where I build a powerful, economi- very last bushel of potatoes, most of which 
From the highset quality materiale and sel to you at lowest man: had rolled away up under the feed-trough in 
ufacturers’ price. Tens of thousands in satisfactory use. = ° eee ” : ag 
sizes from 1% to 16 h.p. portable, stationary, saw the old horse-stall, and it was back-erackin 
““GASOLINE OR KEROSENE By and soul-w:ackin’ work to get the lifeline to 
py yt i yy aN, ’em. I was talkirg more or less to ’em con- 
Foe My Ey EF ; : tinuously about why they had to roll away 
Wis, GALLOWAY SO. Bor 100 _Woterto, tere up under that feed-trough, anyway. But I 
finally got the last one aboard the basket, 
and was trying to straighten straight up in 
the gloom of the stall and see if my back- 
bone would ever come together again and 


E the pieces work together as a reunited and 
L- CHINA happy family of spinal vertebree, when— 
oe —n 1 — ee great geewhili:kens, Jehu, John-Henry, dad- 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER bust it, dingbing it (rest all eensored).* * * 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow crops with less ex- 
pense and labor? How can | grow 
fancy fruit at low cost? The 


IRON AGE 82772! 

Sprayer 
(horizontal) solves the spraying 
problem for the busy farmer. 
Can be used in any wagon, 
cart or sled. Reliable easy- 
working pump placed outside 
the barrel—prevents rusting— 
all parts easy to reach. 100 to 
125 pounds pressure with two 
nozzles. 50 and 100 gallon sizes. 
We make a full line of spray- 
ers. Write today for our free 
Barrel Sprayer booklet. 


BatemanM’f’gCo., Box 20E,Grenloch, N.J. 
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"THE only 


pruner™ 

made that cuts 

from both_sides of 
the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 

all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 

to your door. 














goes 


Three-banded and Golden Italians. 
cap their honey white, 
away’s queen-rearing outfit to ours; 
all orders promptly. 
Millis, | a A 


Corinth, wrote, 





size. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Reference: The Guaranty State Bank, Robs- 
town, Texas, or The City Nat. Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
6 12 50 100 
|. Pe rer ree $1.15 $ 6.35 $11.50 $ 43.70 $ 85.00 
PT SEE segs ine 68: Hecdedaws 2.50 11.50 20.70 74.75 138.00 
= Bves, 1-Ib. puckage. ... cc cccccccccce 1.95 9.80 18.40 74.75 138.00 
= en, : DA, DNs 6 ks hac cccccewce 2.90 17.25 33.95 132.25 240,00 


When ordering pound packages 


Get our prices on empty hee-cages. 


Bees by the Pd 


The best of either. 
are very resistent to European foul br« ood. 
also have with 
We had fine success last season shipping bees by the pound in our newly 
devised shipping-cage, a number of shipments going as far as Idaho and Wyoming. 
“ Bees arrived in fine shape; 


add price of queen wanted. 
Circular 


Write for 
AS RHODES MFG. CO., = circular and 
528 | S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 
HE nn MMMM LULL 
Queéns 


POLINADA ta NT 


They are hustlers—gentle to handle, 
We have added B. M. Car- 
us one of his assistants, so we hope to fill 


Mr. R. B. 
not 50 dead bees to the cage.” 2-th. 


ree. 








MAN HNQHILE MIM 
Around the Office— Continued 


Yes, and what was it also? 
F arthermore, what could it have been, too? 
Where was my right eye? Also my right 
occipital bone and upper right el lavieular 
cheek bone? Had they suddenly left for 
good? Were they on the stall floor or out in 
the cold night on the ground? Was there 
more of me left or was the most of me 
knocked off? Had the old barn fallen on 
me, or had I knocked the old barn off its 
foundation unintentionally with my right 
eye and right side of my face? Which? It 
was too dark for my left eye to gather ary 
general information on the subject, even if 
the newly discovered stars and constellations 
hoverin’ around just then had not been so 
everlastingly dazzlin’ and attractive. But 
as general pain feelin’s and comeback from 
shock set in, things got more normal, and 
some part of me finally located the hand’e of 
my old lawn-mower cussedly and firmly stick- 
ing downward about eye-high in the exact 
latitude and longitude where I had just been 
trying to straighten up and reconstruct my 
late backbone. That must of been it. It 
was so voted by me. I had put the lawn- 
mower up in there instead of in the tool- 
house about the time the last rose of summer 
was left bloomin’ alone. You ean usually 
put a lawn-mower up for winter in any old 


Wil 


What it was? 


NUECES VALLEY APIARIES, Calallen, Texas, hereafter will be known as 


Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas 
E. B. AULT, Proprietor 


COLL 





SH ill 


VOVULOVUI LAAT OATES TATE TEUTEV TONE TEL TCA EAE 
place where it will stick in, a good deal 
easier than you can put it where it belongs. 
It saves labor also. It may, moreover, wear 
out a good deal quic ‘ker and you can then tell 
your wife you ain’t got any more money to 
buy lawn-mowers with and you will just 
have to get along without one for a few sea- 
sons or until you get a whale of a honey 
crop. But I didn’t admit that lawn-mower 
handle’s right to dismantle the right side of 
my face, even if I had put it up there as 
perhaps I oughnter. It was no time for it 
to do it in the dark, anyway, secret and just 
after I had been sorting and carrying away 
eighteen bushels of potatoes to save them 
from freezing. Not by a jugful. I was; 
madder than my fishin’ neighbor, Ab Lutz, 
was oncet when his old cow swished her tail 
across his face when he was milking her in 
his barnyard. He bit right in to her tail 
with all his teeth, he did, and when as re- 
sulting from the bite she started right out 
prompt to see and visit all the adjoinin’ 
country he hung right on, keeping his teeth- 
and-tail holt till she brushed him off down 
among the trees in the woods. That’s just 
about how mad I was. So I had got along 
to about the 17th language stanza and the 
331st crack at that ding-binged, son-of-a-sea- 
cook of a lawn-mower handle with a three- 
by-four scantlin’ that I clawed and gnawed 
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Early-order Discounts will 


Pay you to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


31 years’ experience in making everything for the 
beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped for 
the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. . 

Write for our illustrated catalog and discounts today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri. 
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off the side of the stall for the purpose, when 


the whole ding-busted lawn-mower, handle 

F i C e a | } } and all, hopped out of the old feed- 
trough, and, after tipping over the basket of 

potatoes on the floor, rickochetted off on to 

my right foot. I don’t know why that 

Says at one made me think of my wife—but it did. 
What it made me think especially of was 

how all that evening, every time she would 

hear me emptying another basket of potatoes 
into the old bin down in that dark old cellar 


SAVE ON SUGAR AND - mine she would strike up singing, ‘‘ Wor 
HELP WIN THE WAR while ‘ee "tan odeintg as boy ~ hypo 


if I had got away back even to the barn be- 
fore she had got to the last line about 
‘*Work for the night is coming when man’s 
work is done,’’ she would come to the back 
door and whoop up that last line till they 
could hear her over into the next county. It 
was a perfectly good Sunday-evening pray- 
er-meeting song, but it just struck me all in 
a heap right there and then that she hadn’t 
been singing it that way. I say I thought 
of this point very strongly just as the ding- 
binged old lawn-mower knocked over the 
potatoes and then pounced on my right foot. 
So I started for the house, with only one foot 
and only one-half of my face working. But 
when [ got there I was able to begin tellin 
Kretchmer Mfg. Co. her right away. Most of it “nn abeat her 
301 11th Ave., Council Bluffs, Ia. singing and her everlasting foolishness about 
always having to have potatoes for the 
family. I didn’t let her get in a word 
het edgewise—and she was expecting to do most 
‘ill S Evergreens Grow of the talking, too, when we met next. She 
thought she had all the argument on her side. 
All hardy stock—twice trans- But a man ain’t the same man toward a 
planted—root pruned. Pro- wife when a 65-pound lawn-mower has just 
a ae — Bm dropped five feet onto his right foot, and 
Il’s Evergreen Boo y when he has got a lawn-mower handle stuck 
= cx Wiriigtoday thru the ely tle eye he’ll ever have, and 
all this just as a result of harvestin’ potatoes 
after dark for her family. No, he ain’t 
the same. He ain’t ever the same for sev- 


This will increase the now heavy 
demand for honey. 


It will mean money in your pocket to 
get a good stock of KRETCHMER sup- 
plies now before prices advance further, 
and work your bees to the limit next 
season. Freight conditions may be bad 
in the near future and cause delays. 
Fix up your order tonight, you may for- 
get it if you wait. 

































eral hours—and I din’t even now, eighteen 

hours later. I don’t know when I ever will 
Mf tor patonten Lick of tn soatantly writing we be again. I ain’t cowerin’ around home 
requested and book “How to Obtain a now any more nor making any excuses about 
ent” sent free. Send ronght bketch for free 7 tg 9 
report regarding patentability. Special assist- all the times I went fishin’ last summer or 
Wate Toc decals of tatonct toevene Seem. about putting off the potatoes till so late. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys I told her to her face, square in her eye, that 
Est.21 Years 427 7thSt.,Washingt-2,D.C. , I wished to heckalorum those potatoes 





weren’t dug yet and that I was glad the 
BEE SUPPLIES Send — name for new | ding-binged old lawn-mower was busted, and 
if she wanted that last bushel of spilled po- 

oa T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO. tatoes she co#+ just go and pick ’em up 








ne a 
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Full Values in : 


“falcon” Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For the last forty years during our manufacture of ‘‘ FALCON ’’ supplies -it 
has béen our endeavor to place upon the market the very best possible line of supplies. 
And we pride ourselves in having accomplished this . ‘‘ FALCON ’’ supplies have not 
only been recognized as the best in this country, but also a leader in other countries. 
Nothing expresses the superiority of the ‘‘ FALCON ’’ ware better than the many kind 
and pleasing words we receive from our satisfied customers, and the ever-increasing 
demand for ‘‘ FALCON ”’ supplies. 

The season is drawing nearer and beekeepers should endeavor to order early. By 
making up your wants now you will be better fitted to go into the season with a view 
of not only obtaining a bigger erop but to facilitate matters thruout the season. If 
you will make up a list of requirements for quotation we shall be glad to quote. 


ul 


TT 











Red Catalog, postpaid Dealers Everywhere “ Simplified Beekeeping,” postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


where the good beehives come from. 
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ORDER NOW 


A big year is before the beekeeper, There will be a 
rush for supplies the last thing. Don’t get caught short. 


RIGHT PRICES. . . GOOD SERVICE 


If you order of 


A. M. MOORE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Around the Office—Continued 


herself or go to Timbucktoo just as she 
pleased. 

That’s why I say just what happened to 
me out in my old barn last night I wish 
had a-happened to the whole shebang of 
these Roots and all these other goody people 
that are choking me off from natural ex- 
pression and so paralyzing a good many of 
my profoundest thinks. I’d have just liked 
to have been there secret and seen if they 
would have said: ‘‘Oh, dear me! How pain- 
Established 1885 ful itis! I must go right into wifey and tell 
Peg her how it all happened! ’’ 

[A week later.—I am awful sorry I wrote 
the above now. I wish it hadn’t a-been 

~ printed. I would unprint it now if I could. 
Beekeepers I see I was unreasonable about the potatoes 
- and the lawn-mower, and thirdly about my 

wife. I apologize to the potatoes and the 

Supplies lawn-mower. Things also are getting normal 
i The Kind That Bees Need. at the house again and I have taken back 
The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. A good assort- | my old commission as second lieutenant in 

ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept | the Home Co., N.G. A fellow’s awful fool- 

in stock. Let us hear from you ;full in- | ish to get mad that way. I made just about 
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It will pay you to get our 50-page 
eatalog and order early. 








formation given to all inquiries. Bees- such a enormous fool of myself as my neigh- 
wax wanted for supplies or cash. bor Harvey Beach did with his pigs last 
spring when the sleet and ice storm was on. 

John Nebel & Son Supply Co. It got ’most all-fired slippery that time. Ice 


High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. everywhere. Harvey had put off carrying 
the swill out to his pigs for two days, telling 
it was dangerous it was so icy. He is 
naturally of a sort of waiting and shy dis- 














po“ition about advancing too tumultuously 

on any form of labor. But when both his 

| wae Crtering » Supptes swill-pails got swimming full he just had to 
| remember we carry a fu stoc and sell @ e ice i@ j 

lowest catalog price. Two lines of railroad— GO, S66 OF RO XO. He was balancing along, 

Maine Central and Grand Trunk. one foot then another, and got all safe ’most 

Prompt service and no trucking bills. up to the hog-pen when those dozen or more 

THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine. | | half-choked hogs came squealing and grunt- 

J.B. MASON, Manager. ing out to the outside trough. Harvey says 

















they rattled him. Any way, he changed 
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Beeswax 


Wanted 


In big and small shipments, 
to keep Buck’s Weed-pro- 
cess foundation factory go- 
ing. We have greatly in- 
creased the capacity of our 
plant for 1918. We are 
paying higher prices than 
ever for wax. . We work 
wax for cash or on shares. 











Root’s Bee-supplies 


Big stock, wholesale and re- = 
tail. . . Big catalog free. = 


Carl F. Buck : 


The Comb-foundation Specialist 


4 Augusta, Kansas 


Established 1899 


TAT 


Eastern Beekeepers. 


You will need supplies for the coming 
season and you had better prepare early. 
Freight is very slow and at the high price 
of honey you must surely be prepared. Send 
us a list of what you want in the bee line, 

Catalog free. 


I. J. Stringham, 105 Park PI., N. Y. 
Apiaries: Glen Cove, L. I. 





Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have a good garden with 
least expense? ow can the wife 


have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 


Combined Hill 
IRON A GE and Drill Seeder 


solves the garden lIcbor problem. 


Takes the place of many tools— 
stcred in smzll space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. , better than old-time tools. 

A woman, boy or girl can 

push it and doa day's hand- 

work in 60 

minutes. 30 

com bina- 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 20C ,Grenloch,N.J. 
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ends all of a suddent, feet up, and what swill 
didn’t go all over him went on the ground. 
He managed to get on to his feet after 
sprawling around about five minutes more 
or less, madder’n a wet hen, and the first 
thing he did when he was fairly riz was to 
use some perfectly awful language to them 
pigs. He told them they were nothing but 
gol-durned hogs any way and never would be 
anything else, that they had always been too 
ding-danged hoggish for anything, anyway, 
and were yet. Then he let fly at them with 
both the swill-pails just as hard as ever he 
eould. That upset him again harder than 
the first time. It sort of shook him so that 
he had to erawl over to the fence and pull 
himself up by the rails. He ain’t a young 
man-—only in temper. He rested a minute, 
but kept talking awful strong to the pigs. 
He then grabbed the top rail off the fence 
and started after those hogs hillyealarrup. 
He fell down and clawed around on the ice a 
dozen times till he hadn’t any breath left 
to talk with—and never got within ten rods 
of a pig, either. He got back to where his 
swill-pails were and then he jumped on both 
of them till he had smashed them all to 
pieces. He said he’d teach ’em to trip him 
up. He then went into the house—or ecrawl- 
ed there, black and blue pretty much all 
over-——and everlastingly gave it to the poor 
women folks for being such everlasting ding- 
dinged fools as to save up swill at all for 
the pigs when a sleet storm was on. He then 
had to go to bed and couldn’t get up for a 
weck—just so sore and lame he was. So I 
say it don’t pay to get red-white-and-purple 
mad and make a everlasting fool of your- 
self. Not by a durnd sight it don’t.] 
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Special Notices by A. I. Root 





A “ GRISTMILL,”” FOR HOME GRINDING 

One of our readers criticises the little mill that 
we mentioned some time ago for grinding wheat 
in the home, and referred me to what is called the 
Blackhawk gristmill made by A. H. Patch, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. This mill is a good deal like a coffee- 
mill, but on a considerably larger scale It has a 
erank a foot long, which gives plenty of power 
to grind corn, even if it is verv hard and dry, 
and some of the flint varieties. We find this mill 
does excellent work for both wheat and corn. You 
can grind fine or coarse as you choose. But if you 
wish to make any speed in your grinding it takes 
considerable muscle. A strong girl or bov would 
probably keep it going right along; but if I had to 
do the grinding for a family of any size I think I 
should want to hitch on electricity or some kind of 
power. The mill costs $3.00, and will be delivered 
here in Ohio for $3.50. 

There is one thing I like about such a _ mill, 
especially for grinding new corn. As Indian meal 
does not keep very well it is better to grind it a 
little at a time. The corn meal on the market has 
the chit (perhaps the most nutritious part) removed 
just because it is so liable to mold when ground, chit 
and all. I think you will find your home-made meal, 
when ground only as you need it, is quite a little 
ahead of the corn meal you buy at the grocery; and 
I hardly need tell you there is a tremendous saving 
in making the shortest possible cut between pro- 
ducer and consumer, or, in fact, letting the producer 
and consumer be one and the same person as far as 
possible. 

















